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Russo-FINNISH WAR 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
I.—POLITICAL AND STRATEGIC POSITION 


1. DrPLoMaTIC RELATIONS 


IN a recent article in this Bulletin’ it was suggested that the Treaty 
signed at Ankara on Oct. 19, 1939, between the United Kingdom, 
France and Turkey, was a definite step not only towards security in 
the Mediterranean, but also towards peace in the Middle East, thanks 
to the key position of Turkey and to the good relations she has estab- 


lished with her neighbours in Asia. Turkey’s inheritance from the 
Byzantine Empire as intermediary between Europe and Asia resumed 
its full significance when she was reinstated by the Convention of 
Montreux as effective guardian of the “Straits” between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Black Sea. Some account was given in the article 
cited of the steps by which she achieved the leading position she now 
occupies in South-Eastern Europe. In the Middle East also Turkey has 
worked for closer collaboration between the various States and for 
the realization of common interests arising out of political and geo- 
graphical conditions. 

She is the leading partner in the Pact of Saadabad, signed on July 
8, 1937, of which Iraq, Iran, and Afghanistan are also signatories, and 
it is hoped that this agreement may be widened to include other States. 
The Pact is one of bon voisinage, not of military alliance. 

Many obstacles had to be overcome before agreement was reached. 
Negotiations began in 1935 on the initiative of Iraq, and it was only 
after twenty-one months of hard work that certain obstinate differences 
were settled. A long standing boundary dispute between Iraq and 
ran, in which the most important question at issue was the control 
of the waters of the Shatt-ul-Arab, the estuary of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, had been brought before the League of Nations on Nov. 
29, 1934, when the good offices of Baron Aloisi, Italian representative at 
Geneva, were brought into play. But the deciding factor producing 


1 Nov. 4, 1939. 
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agreement lay outside these activities. There is little doubt that the 
reactions of Italian military action in Abyssinia hastened the settlemen 
reached on July 4, 1937, just as it had materially assisted the conclusion 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936. A boundary dispute between 
Turkey and Iran was settled on Jan. 23, 1937. 

Four days after the settlement of the Iran-Iraq boundary dispute 
the Four-Power Middle Eastern Pact was signed at the Saadabad 
palace at Teheran. The signatories pledged themselves to treat their 
common frontiers as inviolable; to consult in international conflicts 
which might touch their common interests; and to abstain from aggres. 
sion against one another or interference with one another’s internal 
affairs. The Pact was to remain in force for five years and for another 
five years thereafter if any of the Parties had not given six months 
notice of denunciation before the end of the first period. The fou 
Powers also set up a Permanent Council for the consideration of Middle 
Eastern affairs which should meet at least once a year. 

Iraq’s signature of the Saadabad Pact creates a link between Turkey 
and other Arab countries formerly included in the Ottoman Empire. 
Solidarity in the Arab World has been growing during recent years 
The initiative was taken by Sa’udi Arabia, which followed up a period 
of violent strife with her neighbours by a statesmanlike attempt at 
reconciliation. A Treaty of Friendship and bon voisinage between 
Sa’udi Arabia and Transjordan was signed on July 27, 1933; one of 
“Arab Brotherhood” with Iraq on April 2, 1936, to which the Yamen 
adhered a year later, while a Treaty of Friendship with Egypt, May 7, 
1936, completed the series. Both Iraq and Egypt are, of course, in 
treaty relationship with Great Britain. The Treaty with Iraq 
dates from June 30, 1930,1 when Iraq ceased to be a Mandated territory 
and became an independent Kingdom. The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, 
by which Egypt obtained her independence after 419 years of Ottoman 
rule and 54 years of British military occupation, was signed on Aug. 26, 
1936.* 

There was some danger that Arab solidarity might tend to be 
directed against Great Britain because of the violent feelings aroused 
by the conflict between Jews and Arabs in Palestine. The support of 
the Arab States for the Palestinian Arab cause was shown by the 
speeches of Iraqi and Egyptian delegates at Geneva in September, 
1937, and by their attitude at the London Conferences of February- 
March, 1939, when they emphasized the claims of the Palestinian Arab 
Higher Committee. The White Paper of May 17, 1939, however, 
contained important concessions to the Arab point of view, and no 
doubt helped to strengthen the resistance of the Arab countries to 
totalitarian propaganda.* That order and security should be main- 
tained in the area bordering on the Suez Canal was, in the event of 


1Iraq became an independent member State of the League of Nations on 
Oct. 3, 1932. 

2 See Bulletins of Jan. 11, Feb. 8, Sept. 12, 1936. 

* For an account of the attempts to bring about a settlement in Palestine, and 
of the situation in that country, during the summer of 1939, see Bulletins for Aug. 
21, 1937, Nov. 19, 1938, Feb. 25 and June 31, 1939. For the Palestinian question 
generally, see Great Britain and Palestine, 1915-1939. Information Department 
Papers, No. 20a, R.I.I.A. See also Survey of International Affairs, 1937, vol.i, 
pp. 543-81. 
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European war, vital for the Kingdom of Egypt and scarcely less im- 
portant to the other Arab States, seeking to maintain their recently 
acquired independence, which they knew was in no way threatened 
by British guardianship at Suez. 

‘Sa’udi Arabia does not cover the whole of the Arabian Peninsula. 
The Dominions of Ibn Sa’ud include: (1) the kingdom of Nejd, the home 
of the Wahabi sect of Islam; (2) the kingdom of the Hejez on the Red 
Sea littoral, containing the holy cities of Mecca and Medina; (3) Asir, 
between the Hejaz and the Yemen, nominally an independent sheikh- 
dom; (4) El Hasa on the Persian Gulf. Ibn Sa’ud is ‘‘King of the Hejaz 
and of Nejd and its Dependencies’. The unification of his kingdom 
under its joint name was effected by a decree of Sept. 22, 1932. On 
May 20, 1927, a treaty was signed at Jedda between Great Britain 
and Ibn Sa’ud, by which the former recognized the complete indepen- 
dence of the dominion of the latter. The other States in the Peninsula 
are (1) The Yemen, an independent State under the Imam of 
Sana; (2) the British colony of Aden and the Aden Protectorate 
together with the Hadramaut; and (3) the principalities of the western 
shores of the Persian Gulf, under British protection, consisting of the 
sultanate of Oman and Muscat, the six sheikhdoms of Trucial Oman, 
the sheikhdom of Qatar, the sheikhdom of Bahrein, and the sultanate 
of Kuwait. Great Britain’s vital lines of air communications pass 
over the Gulf States; she is in Treaty relations with all these Gulf 
States, and in most of them there is a British Political Resident. The 
Political Resident for the Persian Gulf as a whole is the British Consul- 
General at Bushire. Though Great Britain is the dominant political 
influence, the Arab Kingdoms have recently exercised an increasing 
economic and political “‘pull’’ over these Gulf States. In particular, 
the peoples of Kuwait and Bahrein Islands now look towards Iraq as 
a centre of education, culture, and political ideas, while Kuwait has 
found herself increasingly dependent on Sa’udi Arabia for her economic 
prosperity. A large part of the trade of Nejd passes through Bahrein. 

Among the predominantly Arab States of the Middle East there 
remain for consideration the territories of Syria and the Lebanon, still 
officially The States of the Levant under French Mandate, because the 
treaties of alliance concluded in 1936 with these two States preliminary 
to the grant of independence have not yet been ratified by France. 

One Syrian problem of outstanding importance had, however, been 
solved in the interim period. Details of the dispute which arose between 
France and Turkey as to the future status of the Sanjak of Alexandretta 
when France came to give up her mandate over Syria, have already been 
described in this Bulletin.» The Sanjak occupies a highly important 
strategic position at a point where the main east and west trunk route 
and the southern Amanus mountain range meet the sea. Its port of 
Alexandretta (Iskenderun) is potentially the finest in the Levant, and is 
furthermore the natural outlet for the hinterland of Aleppo and 
the upper Euphrates valley, and eventually for North-West Iran. The 
port is connected by rail with Osmanieh (Osman), and thus with the 
main lines running west to Ankara and Istanbul, east to Bagdad, and 
south through Aleppo, Damascus and Haifa, to the Suez Canal. In 
terms of military strategy a Power which secures control of the port of 

1 See the Bulletins df Jan. 23, 1937, and June 18, 1938. 
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Iskenderun and of the pass of Beilan in the south Amanus rang 
leading on to the plain of Aleppo, acquires a dominating position an; 
a key point in Asia Minor. An agreement was reached at Geneva oy 
May 29, 1937, by which the Sanjak was transformed into the autono. 
mous Republic of Hatay, jointly guaranteed by France and Turkey. 
This compromise paved the way to the eventual incorporation of the 
district into the Turkish Republic by a Franco-Turkish Agreement 
of June 21, 1939.2. This agreement, though it raised doubts at the 
time among certain Arab States in the Middle East, in its tum 
smoothed the way for the Treaty of Guarantee, of Oct. 19, 1939 
and completed, as it were, the third side of the triangle upon whic) 
Middle Eastern security stands. Great Britain, France and Turkey 
between them hold the main lines of communication; they have 
links, direct or indirect, through the various treaties or agreements 
listed above, with all the Middle-Eastern States. The interest of these 
States and their desire to maintain their independence and increas 
their strength is, for the time being at all events, probably best served 
by the maintenance of the status quo in the Middle East. 


2. GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The countries linked together by certain common interests and by the 
various diplomatic instruments noted above are of political importance 
to European Powers because of their geographical position. The whole 
area forms the land bridge between Europe, Africa and India. Palestine 
lies on the historic route between the fertile valleys of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. Egypt and Palestine guard the Suez sea route west and 
east from Europe to the Indian Ocean and the Pacific. The mountain- 


chains of the area form a barrier cutting off Russia from the Mediter- 
ranean, the Indian Ocean and India. 

The interior of Anatolia is a high plateau, in some districts extremely 
arid, and the most fertile land lies in the coastal valleys and plains on 
the shores of the Aegean, the Marmora and the Black Seas. The moun- 
tainous character of the country makes road and rail construction 
difficult. The fertile coastal plain of the Levant States under French 
Mandate (Syria and Lebanon) and of Palestine are bordered east by 
desert country, dividing them from the rich valleys of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. The interior of Arabia (the classic ‘‘Arabia Deserta’’) has 
little rainfall and only limited areas of cultivable soil; and even the 
coastal areas have little rainfall and many desert features. Iran again 
consists of a broken tableland, almost surrounded by high ranges, and 
Afghanistan presents only a small area of relatively low land on its 
northern frontier, the Hindu Kush offering a nearly impassable barrier 
on the south. Over the whole territories between the Black, the 
Mediterranean and the Red Seas and India, the only areas lying less than 
600 feet above sea level are narrow strips of coastline on the various 
seas, an area in Cilicia between the lower courses of the Sihun and the 
Jihun, the Jordan valley, the valley of the middle and Lower Euphrates 


1 Documents on International Affairs, 1937, p. 485. 

* For the agreement of 1937, and the discussions preceding it, see the Surveys 
for 1936, pp. 767-83, and Documents on International Affairs, 1937, pp. 465-516. 
For the agreement of 1939, see the Bulletin of July 1, 1939, p. 671. 
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in Iraq, the valley of the Karun in Iran at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, El Hasa and the “Gulf States’’ on the western shores of the 
Persian Gulf, including the south-eastern section of Sa’udi Arabia, but 
excluding the highlands of Oman. 

These conditions are reflected in the sparseness of the population, 
which is probably only about half as dense as the average for the whole 
land area of the world. The whole area is considerably larger than 
Europe (excluding the U.S.S.R.), but its population (about 70 million) is 
only a fifth or a sixth as great. The variations in density are interesting 
and may be set out thus: 


Country Area Population Average 
(000 sg. km.) (millions) pop. per 
(end of 1937) sq. km. 
Palestine 26 1.40 53.8 
Turkey in Asia 739 15.48 21.0 
Syria and Lebanon 202 3.60 17.8 
Egypt 1,000 16.03 16.0 
Iraq 302 3.67 12.1 
\fghanistan 650 7.0* 10.8* 
Iran 1,646 15.0* 9.1* 
fransjordan 90 0.30 3.3 
Arabia 2,600 7.0* 2.7# 


Total 7,252 69.5* 9.6* 
* Rough estimates 


Turkey in Europe (which is excluded from the area under review) has 
a relatively high population density—1.32 million inhabitants, in 
24,000 sq. km., or about 55 per sq. km. By way of comparison, it is 
worth noting the corresponding details for Europe (excluding Russia), 
which are: 

Area Population Average 


("000 sq. km.) (millions) density per 
sq. km. 


5,426 397 73.2 


The irregular contours and the desert belts have played an important 
part in the political history of the Middle East since the earliest times, 
and they are important strategically to-day. They account to some 
extent for the slow development of rail and road construction, delayed 
also by fear of losing the protection offered by the mountains—though 
these obstacles would no doubt have been overcome if there existed a 
goods traffic considerable enough to make them commercially profitable; 
they also account to some extent for the importance attached in our own 
day to communication by air. 

Money was found for the Bagdad railway project before the last war 
partly for political reasons. The railway was intended to facilitate 
German penetration to the Persian Gulf and to India. Other proposals 
for a railway from Russia to India across the mountains of Afghanistan 
broke down not so much on account of engineering difficulties, great 
though these are, as on account of the reluctance on the part of both 
Great Britain and Russia to lose some of the advantages of the defensive 
mountain rampart between their territories. The countries having a 
common frontier with the U.S.S.R. watch with some anxiety the 
development of strategic railways in Azerbaijan and Turkestan. 
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The main railway communications existing are shown on the map op 
pp. 174-175. The Anatolian railway system connects the Europeay 
railway systems terminating at Istanbul with Basra and the Persjap 
Gulf, except for the gap between Mosul and Baiji, which should shortly 
be filled. The Syrian system connects the Anatolian railways with the 
Hejaz railway (not in good order for traffic) leading to the holy places of 
Islam. The desert line across the Sinai isthmus continuing the Pal. 
stine coastal line links up the Asiatic countries of the Middle East with 
Egypt; heavy goods are, however, sent mainly by road or by sea. |y 
northern Anatolia there is, since the opening of the section between 
Erzincan and Erzurum, railway communication right up to the Russiay 
Transcaucasian border, though in the eastern section only by a narrow 
gauge. A line is projected from Elaziz, via Bitlis, to Kotur on the Iran 
border, from which connection may eventually be established with the 
Iranian railway built in recent years to connect the Caspian Sea with 
the Persian Gulf. From the cities of Syria and Palestine to Bagdad the 
direct route is by bus or aeroplane. There is as yet no direct motor 
road from Haifa to Bagdad, and traffic runs north from Palestine to 
Damascus whence the desert route starts. 

Of the Russian railways east of the Caspian Sea, the Krasnovodsk- 
Merv-Bukhara-Samargqand line, connected via Tashkent with Moscow, 
skirts the Iranian border, and branches from Merv and Bukhara towards 
the Afghan frontier. There is railway communication from Julfa to 
Tabriz, but the line is in poor condition. 

It is clear that the resources of these countries, except of the areas 
near the sea, cannot be developed until transport: conditions are im- 
proved, since only goods high in price relatively to their bulk can profit- 
ably be carried, and this accounts for the importance given by Turkey 
to railway development under her Five Year Plan.t. The product 
which most interests European consumers is, of course, the oil of Iraq 
and Iran, and for that transport is assured by pipe lines to the 
Mediterranean and to the Persian Gulf. 


3. BRITISH AND FRENCH INTERESTS IN THE MIDDLE EAsT ? 


(a) Communications 

A primary British and French interest in the Eastern Mediterranean’ 
is the defence of the Suez Canal sea route to the Indian Ocean and the 
East and to Australasia, and it has been a permanent consideration o/ 
British policy to prevent any hostile control of the littorals of the Canal 
and the Red Sea. This consideration explains the long British occupa- 
tion of Egypt and, to some extent, the acceptance of the Palestine Man- 
date. There are alternative routes by the Cape of Good Hope and (for 
Australasia) the Panama Canal, but passage through the Mediterranean 
offers many advantages, including that of Southern European ports of 


1 For an account of the Turkish Five Year Plar. see South-Eastern Europe, 
R.I.L.A. June, 1939. 

? Italian interests in the Eastern Mediterranean and the Red Sea are, of course 
considerable, but they have been omitted in this article for lack of space. 

* The position of Turkey as the Guardian of the Straits and the various questions 
arising out of her position under the Montreux Convention are not dealt with here, 
as they were the subject of an article in the Bulletin of Nov. 4, 1939. 
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call, where a good deal of trade isdone.' To India the maintenance of the 
route is probably more important than to any other country, as her 
large trade with Europe, about 70 per cent of her total trade, passes 
through it. Australia uses the Suez route for about 25 per cent of her 
imports and 50 per cent of her exports. New Zealand, whose export 
trade with Great Britain accounts for over 80 per cent of the whole, 
prefers the Suez route to the Panama route, which is actually shorter, 
for various reasons. As far as Great Britain is concerned, it is calculated 
that of an average of a million tons of raw materials reaching the 
country every week, between 10 and 15 per cent pass through the 
Canal. In her book, The Mediterranean in Politics, Miss Elizabeth 
Monroe provides a table (p. 249) of the chief supplies of food stuffs and 
raw materials reaching Great Britain through the Suez Canal. She 
points out that, in bulk, petroleum stands highest in the list of com- 
modities, and that, as Iran is a large supplier, it would be faced with a 
bigger voyage-increase than other commodities, were the Suez route 
barred. 

Though commercial and supply considerations are important, they 
are on the whole perhaps less weighty than the strategical argument. 
What is true of Great Britain is true of France though in a lesser degree, 
because her Asiatic and Pacific interests are smaller, and because she 
imports oil from Haifa and Tripoli rather than from the Persian Gulf. 
The Levant States under French Mandate are of secondary importance 
in the communications of the French Empire, whereas the Middle 
Eastern countries lie between the Mediterranean and the approach to 
India, and domination by any hostile Power of any part of them would 
be a serious question. That Indian troops fought in Mesopotamia in the 
last War was not merely a matter of convenient access; the Indian 
troops were fighting for the defence of their own country. 

Close treaty relations, or at all events, friendly relations with Middle 
Eastern Powers, are desirable for commercial reasons; they are indispen- 
sable for air communications which have become an essential link be- 
tween Great Britain, India and Australia. Where there is actual occu- 
pation, as in the Mandated Territories, or close treaty relations, as in 
the case of Iraq and Egypt, aerodromes can be established which may 
be used for military as well as commercial purposes. Air communica- 
tions are less dependable than sea communications; the narrow margin 
of safety in thé air makes the hospitality of friendly aerodromes 
essential. Imperial Airways routes to India, Australia and South Africa 
cross the area. They run from Great Britain to Marseilles, Brindisi, and 


1 Approximate increases in time and distance required for the Cape passages are 
shown in a table printed in The Colonial Problem, R.1.1.A., Oxford University 
Press, 1937, cited (p. 30) from D. H. Cole, Imperial Military Geography, 8th 
edition, 1936 (p. 11). 


From Plymouth " via Suez Time via Cape Time Increase 

(miles) {days) {miles) (days) in time 

(days) 
to Bombay 6,200 21 10,500 35 14 
Sydney 11,200 38 12,300 41 3 
Hong-kong 9,500 32 12,800 43 11 
Singapore 8,100 27 11,400 38 11 


_* For an analysis of the goods for all destinations passing through the Canal see 
G. de St. Victor, Le Canal de Suez (Paris, Sirey, 1934). 
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Athens to Alexandria. Alexandria is the junction for the African ser. 
vice, for Bagdad. From Alexandria the route to India and Singapor 
is by way of Tiberias (Palestine), Habbaniyeh (Iraq), Basra (Iraq) 
Dabia (Oman), Gwadar (Baluchistan) and Karachi; thence to other 
Indian air ports and farther east. Hitherto Iran has been suspicious oj 
British air services as a possible means of economic and political pene. 
tration. Therefore, although the Dutch air service, the K.L.M., cay 
use the eastern coast of the Persian Gulf on its way east, British air 
services have been refused landing grounds in Iran, and have sought 
them on the west coast. Air connections thus provide one important 
reason for the stress laid by the British Government on the “‘protection’ 
of the independent Arab sheikhdoms of the Arabian coast. The con. 
tinuation of British influence in this neighbourhood demands the 
maintenance of friendly relations with Sa’udi Arabia, ringed round, 
except on the Red Sea coast, with countries closely connected with 
Great Britain. 


(b) Otl Supplies 

A third reason commonly given for British and French interest in 
the Middle East is the oil fields of Iraq and Southern Iran. The ail 
companies are international in character and the interests concerned 
cannot be said to be solely British or French. France however is the 
principal consumer, taking 75 per cent of the oil exported from Tripoli 
and Haifa. The oil may be of more interest to Great Britain for the 
refuelling of ships now that the refinery at Haifa has begun production. 
This will deal with almost half the 2 million tons brought in by the 
pipe lines, at present exported as crude petroleum. But the oil supplies 
of Iraq, as yet only partially developed, form the greatest source of oil 
in any territory controlled by Great Britain or her formal allies, though 
at present Iraq stands only eighth on the list of world oil producers.! 
A double pipe line runs from Kirkuk to Haditha on the Euphrates, 
where it divides, one branch going to Tripoli via Palmyra and Homs, 
and the other to Haifa across Transjordan. The pipe line is necessarily 
very vulnerable to sabotage, and its ‘‘defence’’ would be almost im- 
possible considering its great length, unless the inhabitants of the areas 
through which it passes are reasonably friendly. But although heavy 
British interests are involved in the oil companies and although, with 
increasing development, the resources may be much more important 
than they are to-day, the consumer most interested is France. 

1 The oil resources of Iraq are being developed by: 

{a) The Khanaqin Oil Company, a subsidiary of Anglo-Iranian, operating in two 
small areas near Khanaqin on the Iranian border where there is a refinery supply- 
ing Iraqi needs. It produced about 29 million gallons of products in 1937 (about 
100,000 tons). 

(b) The Iraq Petroleum Company, whose concession area covers all the rest 0! 
Iraq east of the Tigris and as far south as a point near*Kut. Its main fields are 
near Kirkuk and Mosul. The shares are divided equally between the Anglo 
Iranian Oil Company, Royal Dutch Shell, a group of American, and a group 0! 
French companies. The Anglo-Iranian has a 7$ per cent royalty on all oil passing 
through the pipes. Over four million tons of crude oil were produced in 1937. 

‘¢) The British Oil Development Company, whose area covers all Iraq west 0! 
the Tigris and north of Bagdad. It was originally under mixed British, French 
German and Italian control, but in 1936 a controlling interest in it was purchase¢ 
by the same companies which hold the Iraq Petroleum Company’s shares. Up t 
the end of 1937, no commercial output had been attained by this company. 
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Iran oil supplies constitute some 3.8 per cent of world production, 
and Iran is the third greatest supplier of Great Britain. The two main 
oilfields shown on the map are at Masjid-i-Sulaiman and Haft Khel in 
Arabistan, the low-lying area of Iran in the valley of the Karun. The 
pipe line runs to the refinery at Abadan on the Shatt-ul-Arab (the 
estuary of the Euphrates and the Tigris). Royalties from the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company contribute substantially to Persian finances, 
but there have been some disputes over the concession,' one of the 
prime objects of which on the British side was the supply of oil fuel to 
the Royal Navy from the refinery at Abadan, whence it is shipped in 
naval vessels. 

3ritish interest in the integrity of Iran and Afghanistan is obvious, 
as they are buffer States between’ Russia and India. The struggle 
between the two Great Powers for influence in these countries has been 
going on, with short intervals of abeyance, ever since the ’eighties of 
the nineteenth century. 
(c) /nvestments 

The protection of British and French investments in the Middle East 
in general has some relevance. It is estimated that of a total of £500 
million foreign capital invested in Egypt alone, French capital accounts 
for some £170 million in the Suez Canal Company and about {90 million 
elsewhere.2. Investments in Syria and Lebanon must be considerable, 
and French interests are concerned in the Iraq Oil Fields. 

British investments in Egypt were reckoned in 1937 at £200 million. 
The Jewish money invested in Palestine is international in origin, but 
there is considerable British capital in British Government and bankers’ 
loans and in permanent installations by air transport and oil companies. 
In Turkey pre-war investments have almost disappeared, and until recent 
political events changed the situation modern Turkey has only accepted 
short term credits. An exception was the contract given to a British 
Company in 1936 for the construction of iron and steel works at Kara- 
buk. An “Export Credits” agreement signed on May 27th, 1938, pro- 
vided for credit for mining and railway, shipping and harbour materials 
bought in Great Britain up to £10,000,000. At the same time an Arma- 
ments Credit Agreement provided for credits in Great Britain up to 
£6,000,000. Recent loans since the conclusion of the Anglo-French 
Turkish Pact are noted in Section 5 of this article. 

British oil interests in Iran and Iraq have been already described. 
Iraq has had a credit from the British Government of {3,700,000 for the 
purchase of equipment and the completion of the vital railway section 
from Baiji to Mosul, and the oil companies have made an advance of 
£3,000,000 on royalties for general capital and defence expenditure.* 


1In 1914 the British Government purchased a controlling interest in the 
Company, in order to ensure oil fuel for the Navy under contract with the 
Company. During the world economic crisis, in 1932, the Persian Government 
cancelled the original concession, due to last until 1961. After reference to the 
Council of the League and long negotiations a new concession was granted. The 
Iranian Government acquired a larger interest in the Company and its subsidiaries 
throughout the world, and were guaranteed a minimum payment by the Company 
of £750,000 a year. 

* Calculated from figures given by Georges Meyer in La Revue de Paris, March, 
1937. 

*’ For a more detailed study of British and French interests see Political and 
Strategic Interests of the United Kingdom, R.1.1.A., Oxford University Press, 1939. 
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The main interest of Great Britain in the Middle East, however, js 
not any local interest, but assurance of the security of her communica. 
tions and trade with India and with British countries farther east, as 
indicated above. In a recent article in The Times (Feb. 3), Miss Freya 
Stark points out that, just because our interest is in safe transit, circum. 
stances have ‘‘made it our business to strengthen and not to weaken the 
communities through which our commerce passes, and our true role js 
one of mutual advantage with all trading countries that lie between the 
Mediterranean and the far Asiatic lands”. 


4. DEFENCE 


(a) British and French Forces 

The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Aug. 26, 1936! provides for the main- 
tenance of a British force in the Canal Zone, but the troops will occupy 
their present stations at Alexandria, Cairo and Ismailia until a certain 
amount of road and railway building agreed to by the Egyptian Govern. 
ment is completed. The limitations on the force to be maintained do not 
apply in war. Cairo is the headquarters of the Royal Air Force Middle 
East Command. British troops maintained in Egypt and Palestine do 
not serve merely for local defence. In an emergency they are available 
for service at points east of Suez, gaining at least seven days over troops 
sent from England. 

Under the terms of the Palestine Mandate military, naval and air 
forces can only be maintained or raised for the defence of the territory 
and the preservation of internal order; but the Mandatory is entitled at 
all times to use the roads, railways and ports for the movement of 
armed forces and the carriage of fuel and supplies. Disorder in Palestine 
led to the increase of the British garrisons from 10,000 in May, 1936 to 
30,000 in October. Early in 1938 there were 15 battalions of infantry 
in the country, an armoured car company (less one section at Maan), 
and a squadron of the Royal Air Force at Ramleh, midway between 
Jerusalem and Jaffa. In addition there are forces of British and Pales- 
tinian police. These strengths were abnormal in peace time. After the 
outbreak of war more than 25 per cent of the Jewish population volun- 
teered for service; the volunteers included many former officers and 
technicians of European services. The Government, however, only asked 
for a limited number of volunteers for various army units. So far pro- 
posals for a Palestinian unit have not been realized.’ 

In Transjordan the British Government also maintains small air 
and other forces. Transjordan routes might be of great importance in 
war, and the port of Aqaba, lying at the head of the Gulf of Aqaba, 
might develop considerable strategic importance; moreover it is possible 
that oil may be found in the neighbourhood. The Royal Air Force have 
a bomber station at Amman, and Imperial Airways has the use of 
aerodromes. 

The Anglo-Iraqian Treaty of 1930* placed responsibility for the main- 


1 Printed, with a summary of its provisions, as a supplement to Great Britain 
and Egypt, 1914-36, R.I.I.A. (Book out of print; supplement available, 6d.) 

2 See Manchester Guardian, Sept. 25, Nov. 25, and The Times, Sept. 13, Dec. 12. 

3Cmd. 3627 of 1930. The text is printed, with comments, in Documents on 
International Affairs, 1930, pp. 131-9. Oxford University Press. 
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tenance of order and defence in Iraq on the King of Iraq, who, however, 
recognized that the maintenance of the “essential communications’’ of 
His Britannic Majesty are in the common interests of both parties. 
Iraq undertook to grant sites for air bases at or near Basra, and west 
of the Euphrates. British troops were to be maintained at Mosul and 
Hinaidi for five years; and thereafter at sites agreed on as air bases. 
An annexure to the Treaty provided for facilities for the transport of 
British troops across Iraq and for the access of British warships to the 
Shatt-ul-Arab, subject to previous notice being given. The new British 
air base has been established on the west bank of the Euphrates at 
Khibban, on the Cairo-Bagdad air route. Of the air squadrons main- 
tained in Iraq, the one stationed at Basra protects imperial interests 
and the air route through the Persian Gulf. 

Other points of British defence in these regions are Aden and the 
Aden Protectorate? guarding the southern entrance to the Red Sea and 
the sheikhdoms of the Persian Gulf under British protection. Aden is the 
only British fortified port between Malta and Bombay. The British 
protected States on the Persian Gulf are, as already explained, especially 
important for air communications, and there are airports at Kuwait, 
Bahrein and Dibai (in Trucial Oman). Kuwait is the best natural port 
on the coast. British naval headquarters in the Gulf are at the Bahrein 
Islands. 

The French Treaties with Syria and Lebanon, not ratified, made very 
similar terms to those in the Anglo-Iraq Treaty, but gave French 
forces a freer hand in Lebanon than in Syria. In normal times France 
maintains a considerable well-equipped force in Syria and Lebanon of 
about 25,000 men (including the police forces), composed partly of tried 
French colonial troops, and partly of locally recruited units, commanded 
by French officers. The latter could at any moment be increased by 50 
per cent and this has probably been done. The harbour of Beirut has 
been improved to take light war vessels and there is a good air base at 
Rayak about 20 miles inland. As France is still in occupation of the 
Levant States, it has been possible to accumulate in those countries a 
considerable force, mainly of colonial troops, under the command of 
General Weygand, who had experience in the last war and post-war 
years of Middle East problems. 

The British troops now assembled in Egypt and Palestine, and the 
French army in Syria form a considerable force, which could be used for 
the assistance of any Middle Eastern country subjected to attack. 
Their importance lies especially in their modern organization and equip- 
ment, which is probably superior to anything possessed by the defence 
forces of Middle Eastern States. 


(b) National Armies 
In all these countries recent events have led to semi-mobilization by 
the Governments concerned. Of the armed forces of Middle Eastern 
States, the Turkish Army is probably the most important, and its 
equipment is being improved with the help of the Anglo-French loan. 
*The Aden Protectorate, consisting of various units with which the United 
Kingdom has treaties of protection, comprises about 112,000 sq. km. Its coast- 


line runs from a point opposite the island of Perim to the borders of the Sultanate 
of Muscat and Oman. Its northern boundaries are Yemen and the Desert. 
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Military service is for 18 months in the infantry or two years in the other 
services (three years in the Navy). Men are called up at 21, and 
liability for service lasts for 25 years. The approximate peace strength 
of the Army in 1938 was 20,000 officers and 174,000 N.C.O.s and men, 
organized in 10 army corps. The strength of the annual contingent js 
about 175,000, of whom about half are called up; this means a large 
reserve for mobilization. The Air Force at that date numbered 1,83) 
men, with 370 aeroplanes, but it has no doubt since been increased, 
There are 3 Army Inspections, with headquarters at Ankara, Konia, 
and Erzincan. The Istanbul Command is under the First Army 
Inspection at Ankara. Army Corps headquarters are at Afion-Karahi- 
sar, Balikesir, Corlu (Thrace), Eskishekr, Konia, Kayseri, Dyarbekir, 
Tokat, Erzurum, and Istanbul.t_ The Turkish Navy in 1937 consisted 
of 2 battle cruisers, 2 cruisers, 9 destroyers and torpedo-boats, and 3 
submarines (4 building), with a total personnel of 9,200. 

The extent of the recent earthquake damage to Turkish communica- 
tions and to her economic position generally is as yet unknown. Bare 
official estimates show 23,000 killed, 18,000 injured and 29,000 houses 
ruined. Erzincan, with 15,000 inhabitants, was practically wiped out: 
A disaster of these dimensions could not but affect temporarily her 
defensive position. 

In 1937-38 the Egyptian Army had a peace strength of 860 officers 
and 22,560 men, and was in process of reorganization under a British 
military mission which arrived on Jan. 14, 1937. 

The total strength of the Iraq army in 1938 was about 28,000 officers 
and men, and there is a well-organized and experienced mobile 
police force. The Ministry of Defence is advised by a British Military 
Mission. 

The strength of the Iranian active army in 1937 was 1,507 officers 
and 30,872 other ranks. The reserve for mobilization is large, as there 
is universal service. The Air Force was equipped with 300 modern air- 
craft. In addition to the Army a large armed police force for frontier 
defence and internal order is maintained. 

The prowess of the Sa’udi Arabian levies in desert warfare has been 
proved by their achievements under Ibn Sa’ud. There is, however, no 
more than the small nucleus of a regular army recently formed, and 
training in aviation has only begun recently. Fighting troops are tribal 
levies of various kinds. 

The Afghan Army is based on compulsory service (two years with the 
colours and liability for service between 18 and 40), with a stiffening of 
volunteer life-service men. The peace strength of the army is 60,000, 
and it can be increased, not only by calling up reservists, but by calling 
on hill clansmen. 

In general the potential military man-power of these countries must 
be assessed from the figures of population given on p. 147, rather than 
from figures of peace-time strengths. It is more difficult to estimate 
what is the economic, industrial and financial power necessary to main- 
tain an army in the field under conditions of modern war. Presumably 
those countries in standing alliance with France or Great Britain (Egypt, 
Iraq), or under their administration (Palestine and the Levant States 

1 For further details of the army’s organization, see Von Kraal, Kamal! A taturh’s 
Land (London, 1938), p. 214. * The Times, Jan. 15, 1940. 
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under French Mandate), would receive the necessary financial and 
economic assistance from the Allies; it has been shown that substantial 
assistance has already been provided for Turkey. 

M. B. 


‘This article will be completed in the next number of the Bulletin, 
with an account of the economic position of the countries under review, 
together with a map of Turkey. |] 


MR. CROSS’S BROADCAST OF JANUARY 24 


IN a broadcast on Jan. 24 the Minister of Economic Warfare outlined 
the system of Contraband Control and the stoppage of German sea- 
borne exports, and then pointed out that there was also a third line of 
attack. They had carried their war into the enemy’s chosen ground, 
and were actively competing with Germany in those European coun- 
tries which Britain’s sea power could not reach. He explained: 

“The merchants in these neutral European countries are beginning 
to get better prices and better returns from us (than from Germany) 
and as they do so they will find it more and more unprofitable to send 
their supplies to Germany, and our net will be drawn even tighter.”’ 

Actual seizures of goods were comparatively unimportant. The 
statements issued giving figures of cargoes detained did not and could 
not show the volume of goods which had not left port for fear of the 
Contraband Control. 

He next dealt with the argument that to prevent the import of 
food into Germany was inhumane, and affected principally women 
and children. They had recently gone into this question very thor- 
oughly, and were satisfied that there was nothing in their policy of 
which to be ashamed. ‘‘Germany”’, he said, “is a totalitarian country, 
and each German has his place on that economic front which we are 
attacking. To relax our attack would merely prolong the war and 
increase the loss of life. What is more, you cannot separate foodstuffs 
from industrial raw materials. ... Bakelite is made from milk, sugar 
from trees, high explosives from fats. Alcohol is a motor fuel. And I 
could give you many more examples. 

‘Above all, I want to make it absolutely clear that there need be 
no starvation in Germany, no matter how long the war may last. 
Germany is practically self sufficient if the Nazis use their plentiful 
foodstuffs to feed their people, not their guns. Guns, not butter. Fats 
to feed the people? Or fats for explosives to feed the guns? It has been 
a real and painful choice for the German people. It may become more 
painful yet, but it is the Nazi Government which has made that choice 
and will have to unmake it. It is they, not we, who starve the German 
women and children.” 

The Minister then went on to refer to the difficulties Germany 
would now have in obtaining supplies from Russia, and concluded 
by saying that he was not suggesting that any immediate economic 
collapse in Germany was to be expected. The economic weapon 
alone could only hope to force a decision after a long period; but in 
co-operation with the armed forces it could hasten the victory. 
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There were already signs that the campaign was beginning to take 
effect; for example, the use of railway engines in Germany was now 
restricted owing to a shortage of lubricating grease and ‘‘Even in their 
fighting aircraft the lubricating oil is now used for many hours longer 
than we should consider safe’’. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH OF JANUARY 27 


ON Jan. 27 the First Lord of the Admiralty, in a speech at Manchester 
which was broadcast, began by referring to the unity with which the 
nation had entered the war and then dealt with the operations at sea. 
He thought everyone would agree that the Navy had not failed them; 
at least half the U-boats with which the enemy began the war had 
been destroyed, and while the mining menace would no doubt be severe 
and costly to meet, they saw no reason why it should not be brought 
into control as effectively as it was in the last war. 

Everyone should remember, he went on, that after 5 months of 
naval war, “It is 500 to 1 against any ship which obeys Admiralty 
instructions and joins a British convoy being sunk; that out of nearly 
7,500 ships convoyed only 15 have been lost; that our convoy system is 
becoming more refined and rapid as the weeks go by; 

“That the volume of our imports and exports, inevitably checked by 
the change from peace to war, is now steadily increasing; that the ships 
we have captured and the ships we have built have almost made good 
the losses we have suffered; and 

“That very important reinforcements are approaching both our 
Navy and our merchant shipping to meet new dangers and new assaults 
which may come upon us in the future.” 

Rationing, which would save imports and extend exports, was to be 
adopted on a large scale, and in addition, they must make use of the 
services of all men and women, old and young, in one way or another. 
He continued: 

“We must plough up the land, we must organize agriculture upon at 
least the 1918 scale. We must grow more food and accommodate 
ourselves as much as possible to eat the kind of food we can grow. 
The cost of living must, so far as possible, be kept down by abundance 
of simple foods and necessaries. In this way, also, we may lighten 
the task of the Navy, increase its mobility, and free its striking forces 
for offensive action. 

“We do not wish indefinitely to continue merely awaiting the blows 
which are struck us. We hope that the day will come when we shall 
hand over that job to Herr Hitler, when he will be wondering where 
he is going to be struck next.” 


He next dealt with the question being asked by many people as to 
why Britain had not been attacked from the air. Whatever the reason, 
it was not from any false sense of delicacy that Germany had refrained 
from this odious form of attack. Ought they themselves to have 
begun it? and to have dropped, not leaflets, but bombs? He was quite 
clear that their policy had been right, and went on: 
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‘In this peaceful country, governed by public opinion, democracy, 
and Parliament, we were not as thoroughly prepared at the outbreak 
as was a dictator State whose whole thought was bent on war. 
Everyone knows how far better organized we are now and how much 
stronger our defences of all kinds are than at the beginning of the 
war. 

“Not only have our air defences and shelters been markedly im- 
proved, but our armies at home and abroad, which are now very large, 
are steadily maturing in training and in quality, and the whole prepara- 
tion of our munition industry under the spur of war has rolled forward 
with gathering momentum. 

“Therefore I feel I was right in saying in one of my earliest broad- 
casts that if we reached the spring without any interruption of our sea- 
borne trade and without anything serious happening on land or in 
the air, we should, in fact, have gained the opening campaign of the 
war. I am thankful that this great country has now got into its war 
stride. 

“It will be said the other side are doing this too. They, too, are 
expanding their armies and increasing and improving their air force. 
But Germany has been going for more than three years at full war-time 
pace, and it may well be that they have no large untapped reserve of 
man power or material, or of life energy to draw upon so as to make an 
additional spurt.”’ 

Britain, on the other hand, had much slack to take up, and had not 
yet done this or there would not be 1,300,000 unemployed, of whom 
at least half could play their part. But the process was expanding 
daily, and the pace growing quicker. These months of preparation 
had been a godsend, and, provided they did not relax their vigilance, 
Hitler had already lost his best chance. 

They had to make a huge expansion of their labour force, he went on, 
‘Millions of new workers will be needed, and more than a million women 
must come boldly forward into our war industry, into the shell plants 
and ammunition works, and into the aircraft industry. 

“If trade unionists, from patriotic or international motives, lay 
aside for the duration of the war any of the special craft usages which 
they have so carefully built up, they need have no fear that these 
will not be fully restored to them after the war is won... . Without 
this expansion of labour and without allowing the women of Britain to 
enter the struggle, we should fail utterly to bear our fair share of the 
burden France and Britain have jointly assumed and which we must 
now carry forward together to the end or perish miserably in slavery 
and ruin.” 


One of the things the war was going to prove was whether, in modern 
times, the full strength of the nations could be realized under totalitarian 
systems, working through an Ogpu or a Gestapo. He could not rid 
his mind, he said, of the feeling that the Imperial Germany of 1914 
was a stronger community than the Nazi Germany that now confronted 
them. He continued: 

“The haggard, hard-driven party regime which the Nazis have raised 
and reared from defeat and hatred may function for a while with 
terrible precision, but whether it has the same solidity or power to 
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endure reverses which was shown by the Kaiser’s Germany has yet 
to be proved. We mean to put it to the proof.” 

In conclusion, he gave some description of the atrocities committed 
in Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, and said: 

“There have been two phases. In the first, the Germans tried to 
cow the population by shooting individuals picked at random from 
the towns. At one place where they had decided to shoot 35 people 
they collected 34 victims, and then, finding they were one short, they 
went into a chemist’s shop and seized the first person they found, 
But, later, they became more discriminating. They made careful 
search for the natural leaders of Polish life—the nobles, the land- 
owners, the priests, as well as prominent workmen and peasants, 

“It is estimated that upwards of 15,000 intellectual leaders have 
been shot. 

“These horrible mass executions are of frequent occurrence. At 
one place 500 were lined up against the wall; at another a group oj 
drunken German officers are said to have shot 70 hostages in prison; 
at another 136 Polish students, some of whom were only 12 and 13 
years of age, were butchered. 

“From these shameful records we may judge what our fate would 
be if we fell into their clutches. But from them, also, we may draw 
the force and inspiration to carry us forward on our journey, and not 
to pause or rest until liberation is achieved and justice done. 

“Come then, let us to the task, to the battle and the toil, each to 
our parts, each to our stations. Fill the armies, rule the air, pour out 
the munitions, strangle the U-boats, sweep the mines, plough the land, 
build the ships, guard the streets, succour the wounded, uplift the 
downcast, and honour the brave. Let us go forwatd together in all 
parts of the Empire, in all parts of this island. There is not a week nor 
a day nor an hour to be lost.” 


M. DALADIER’S BROADCAST OF JANUARY 29 


IN a broadcast to the nation on Jan. 29 the French Premier said that 
it had now become quite clear that Germany desired to exercise over 
the world a domination absolutely different from any known to history. 
The Nazis did not seek merely to alter the balance of power and to 
impose their supremacy, but were attempting the total and systematic 
annihilation of the conquered. 

Hitler did not treat with the nations he vanquished. He destroyed 
them, suppressing their entire political and economic existence, and 
even trying to wipe out their history and their culture. He looked 
upon such countries only as free space, a vacant plot over which he 
had full rights. The human beings there were no more than cattle; 
he ordered their massacre or migration. He did not even take the 
trouble to exact indemnities, for he took all their property, and, at 
the same time, in order to prevent any “come-back” or revolt, he 
decimated the élite and scientifically pursued their physical and 
moral degradation. 

As a result, millions of human beings were encountering miseries 
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that they could not have even dared to imagine a few months ago. 
Entire nations had no alternative but to work for their torturers, who 
scarcely left them enough to assure the most wretched existence. 
Thus was being set up a world of masters and slaves made in Germany’s 
own image; for Germany was also grinding herself down under her own 
servitude and mania for domination. Her workers and peasants were 
the slaves of their Nazi masters, but the workers and peasants of 
Bohemia and Poland had become in their turn the slaves of these slaves. 
“How,” he asked, ‘‘can the world fail to shudder before the first 
realization of these lunatic dreams?” 


He next dealt with the situation at home, saying that France did not 
shrink from the future, for she was sure of victory. A great wave of 
fear sweeping over Europe stopped at the frontier before the defences 
where the youth of France watched and fought. 

The serenity of France was based on the sacrifice of millions of men 
who had abandoned all, and accepted all fatigues, braved all dangers. 
If ‘total war” was still holding back it was because these men had 
“opposed the calm wall of our force to the torrent of violence’. It was 
because, day after day, in sharp outpost clashes where the braver men 
win, they were imposing their will on enemy patrols. 

As to the people on the home front, what the soldier asked of his 
fellow-countrymen was that they should realize the gravity and 
difficulty of the situation; that they should face it with the same 
energy as those who were fighting. It was right that Frenchmen 
should be calm about the future, should have absolute confidence in 
their destiny. But this calmness should not lead to carelessness, or 
impair the immense effort needed. Those at home must, just as those 
at the front, devote all their energies to the service of the Common- 
wealth, without which each of them would be nothing. 

He knew the vast majority of Frenchmen desired equality of sacri- 
fice, and every one, in the sphere to which he was best suited, must 
bear the burden of war. The “total war’, which would hardly be 
long in coming, called for a formidable quantity of arms and munitions. 
It was still necessary to forge them without respite. But the presence 
of men behind the lines must be justified. Already men who had no 
qualifications for factory employment had been sent off to their units, 
and those responsible for abuses of such a revolting character had been 
sent before a court martial. All Frenchmen must be ready to live 
like soldiers, and those behind must win the esteem of those at the 
front by industry, renunciation, and discipline. 

Germany, he pointed out, was counting on possible weakness behind 
the lines for the defeat of France. Every Nazi attempt must be shown 
up so that no one should be able to support it without conscious treason. 
First, the enemy had hoped to set one Frenchman against another, 
hoping to enrol “‘men of order’’ under the red flag with the swastika 
and workmen under the red flag with the hammer and sickle. But 
last September the mask had fallen, and the two flags became one. 
But the trick had failed. The enemy had forgotten that France was 
an adult country, which had known every vicissitude, and triumphed. 


M. Daladier went on to emphasize that the Government would not 
cease to wage war upon all foreign agents without mercy. If they had 
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struck at the Communist leaders it was because, by remaining at the 
orders of Moscow, those men had put themselves at the orders of 
Berlin. They had no thought of taking action against those French. 
men who, though Communists, had followed the workers’ tradition, 
which had always been national and patriotic, or those who had dreamed 
of a Franco-German rapprochement. 

He also referred to other forms of enemy propaganda, including the 
campaign against Great Britain, and to the lies with which the Nazis 
were trying to achieve their ends, addressing a different lie to each 
section of the community. Apart from this moral onslaught on 
Britain and France, Germany, he reminded his listeners, also had great 
material strength. Each man in Germany existed only to increase 
the might of the aggression that Hitler had let loose on the world, 
To break that aggression the Allies must each day increase the resources 
in the hands of their soldiers. For that the home front must conse- 
crate itself to work in a spirit of renunciation and utter sacrifice just 
as did the men at the front. 

France would emerge victorious, he concluded, thanks to her labour 
and her discipline, from the conflict which threatened their whole 
conception of life. “We have indeed to win this war,” he declared, 
“and we shall win it; but we have also to win a victory going far beyond 
one of arms. Face to face with the world of masters and slaves which 
the madman reigning in Berlin wishes to build up, we have to save 
human liberty and dignity.” 


HERR HITLER’S SPEECH OF JANUARY 30 


HERR HITLER addressed the country from the Sportpalast on the 
7th anniversary of his accession to power in a speech which was not 
announced beforehand, and contained little except the familiar 
references to the injuries done to Germany by the Treaty of Versailles 
and the achievements of the Nazi regime in freeing Germany from its 
shackles. In these 7 years, he said, had occurred ‘‘the resurrection of a 
nation which was threatened with destruction”. 

After a scornful reference to “the democratic ideal’”’ he went on: 
“‘We are presented now with the most marvellous war aims. Britain 
is in fact very experienced in the production of war aims, since she is 
the country which has waged the most wars in the world. These war 
aims say that a new Europe will arise—a Europe full of justice—and 
this general justice will make armaments superfluous and therefore 
general disarmament will follow; and since disarmament has as its 
consequence flourishing economics, trade will then begin to flow—trade 
above all, much trade, free trade. Culture will then flourish, and 
religion too. Put in a nutshell, at last the Golden Age will come’. 

He went on to describe these promises as “old, worn-out records, 
which have been played before’, as they had been promised all these 
things in 1918. But they in Germany had experienced what happened 
in reality. ‘They smashed old States to pieces’, he said, “‘without 
asking their peoples whether they agreed to what was intended to be 
their destiny. Not in a single instance was the will of the nation 
really considered. Not only political bodies, but also excellent econo- 
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mic structures were destroyed... .In one word, Europe was broken 
up, nations were deprived of their rights. ... There was much talk 
about disarmament, but the other States continued to arm—and they 
also continued to have their wars as before....No nation suffered 
more severely from the economic depression than Germany. . . . There 
was not one Englishman during all those 15 years who remembered 
Christian charity and mercy. Now they are wallowing in the Bible; 
but in those days their real Bible was the Treaty of Versailles. There 
are hundreds of paragraphs in this Treaty, and each one is blackmail 
and oppression’. 

As for the pretence that it was impossible to trust the German 
nation, this, he said, ‘could not fit in with the democratic Germany 
of the past. For that Germany was built by them, and there was no 
reason why they should not have trusted the Germany which was their 
own work’’. 

During the years of economic decay, and of the enslavement of the 
German people, Germany “hoped in vain’’, and “protested in vain’’. 
“International finance remained brutal and ruthless, and squeezed the 
German people as much as it could. An Allied statement even said 
sarcastically that there were 20 million Germans too many in the 
world... .” 

He then gave an account on the usual lines of the achievements of 
his regime in lifting the nation out of its despondency and bringing 
about its resurrection, which “never threatened the world, which was 
a purely domestic concern, but which nevertheless called forth the 
hatred of others’. 

This was especially evident when they proclaimed the Four-Year 
Plan, ‘“‘an idea which should have created enthusiasm in the world”’; 
but the outside world began to roar, and British statesmen shouted 
that it did not fit in with their world economy. They were envious of 
the German resurrection. 

He then recalled the steps taken in this resurrection, admitting that 
“in 1934 Germany started her general rearmament to her greatest 
capacity”, and dismissing recent events with the words “‘in 1939 we 
started to fence in the Reich against its foes, who had already unmasked 
themselves’’. 


He next attacked England, the following being the principal charges 
brought against her. For 300 years she had pursued a plan to prevent 
a real consolidation of Europe. For 300 years Chamberlain’s people 
had spoken like him; they had always fought for God and religion. 
Never had they fought for material aims, but ‘‘because they have 
only had ethical aims God has rewarded them with much riches... . 
Within 3 centuries Britain conquered 15} million square miles of the 
globe, not for reasons of selfishness . .. but qnly in the execution of a 
mission entrusted to her by the Lord... . 

‘The story of the conqueror of 15} million square miles’’, he went on, 
“is a long chapter of opposition, tyranny, subjugation, and plunder.” 

In the last war she had pretended to fight for ideals, but the fact 
that she took Germany’s colonies and confiscated her investments was 
characteristic of her methods. ‘“‘When Chamberlain to-day walks 
about with the Bible in his hands and preaches about war aims, it 
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strikes me that this picture resembles the devil walking about with a 
prayer-book and stalking a human soul.” 

Mr. Churchill, he went on, publicly uttered what Chamberlain only 
secretly thought, and “‘he admitted that it is his aim to annihilate and 
disintegrate the German nation as a whole’. The French generak 
quite openly admitted these aims, which were to restore the Germany 
of 1648, dismembered and disintegrated. 

The 80 million Germans had, he declared, for 3 centuries been de. 
prived of their most privileged right of living because they had not 
been united. 


Resuming his attack on Great Britain he said it could not be tolerated 
that a nation of 44 million souls should remain in possession of 15} 
million square miles of the world. Likewise the French nation owned 
over 3$ million square miles, while the German only possessed 230,000 
square miles. 

As soon as he came to power, he went on, he had realized that the 
real struggle was still before them, and the aim of it was the liberation 
of the German nation. Everything done had been with this in view. 
He continued: 

“The German people do not feel any hate against France or Britain; 
they only want to live in friendship with these two peoples . . . they do 
not want to take anything away from these peoples. But when they 
started on their campaign of hatred it went so far that I had to say: 
‘This cannot go on. I cannot remain a passive spectator’. I had 
to answer these hate-mongers’’. He had therefore given the order to 
enlighten the German people, and was also determined to safeguard 
the defence of the Reich against any event. ““To-day, the hate-mongers 
admit that they wanted the war... . Well, then, they have started the 
war, and I can only say to France and Britain that they, too, will get 
all the war they want.” 

After a reference to the “intimate friendship’’ existing between 
Germany and Italy, he said that Germany’s agreement with Russia 
must be pleasing to the Almighty, since it meant that in one large area 
at least a senseless struggle had been avoided. 

The second phase of the war—for which Mr. Churchill was itching— 
could now start. Both Churchill and his satellites, he said, ‘‘have pro- 
nounced the hope that at last the war with bombs is to start, and they 
write that this war with bombs will not exclude women and children— 
as if Britain had ever left women and children out of her wars. The 
whole blockade is nothing but a fight against women and children’. 
He then repeated the allegation that 20,000 Boer women had died in 
concentration camps in the Boer war. 

He next emphasized what tremendous preparations they had made 
since the war began in accumulating stocks of aircraft and munitions. 
England was boasting of her own achievements, and representing 
Germany as facing a complete breakdown. ‘To-day,’ he said, “! 
learned that we had only 3 U-boats left. ... We have also read that! & 
am deeply grieved and downcast, as I had expected that we would 
build U-boats at the rate of 2 a day, but that instead we are building 
only 2 a week. I can only reply to this that it is not good for wat 
reports, and especially broadcast speeches, to be made by members 
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of a race which has not fought for several thousand years. It seems 
to me that the last war of the Maccabees must by now have lost its 
value as military education.” 

The propaganda conducted against Germany was the same as ever, 
using the same slogans and the same phrases, even thought out by the 
same kind of brain. But to-day “‘it is Germany, a great world Power, 
which has to deal with it’, he and went on: “‘If age makes one venerable 
it does not necessarily make one intelligent, and he who has once been 
struck with blindness is still blind to-day. Those whom the gods 
would destroy they first make blind. To-day they are confronted 
with the might of the German Army, the first in the world, and by 
the German nation, which is united by understanding and discipline, 
the result of the glorious Nazi education.”’ 

If Daladier did not think they were really and solidly united he 
would tell him that the French Army would soon make the acquaintance 
of Austrian divisions, as well as German, and it was not facing different 
German tribes, but the German people. Further, if it was thought 
that there was antagonism between the Army, the Party, the State, 
and himself he would remind his adversaries that his former foes had 
placed their hopes in such possibilities over a period of 15 years. In 
conclusion, he repeated the assertion that they had gone into the war 
of 1914 inadequately prepared. Despite this, he said, “1914 saved 
our German land from a foreign invasion, 1915 improved the position 
of the Reich, 1916-17 brought struggle after struggle’’ and Germany 
was saved again and again through the blessing of Providence. At that 
turning point the German people began to be ungrateful and to cease 
to trust their own strength. They even began to rise up against their 
own Reich, and from that moment Providence turned away from them. 
Victory was accordingly denied to them, but this mistake would not 
be repeated. 

Eighty million Germans were now stepping to the front, and they 
had the best domestic organization conceivable; also, a strong faith, 
and ‘“‘I may say, not the worst leadership. Indeed, I am convinced 
that the best leadership is theirs’. 

He ended by referring to himself as merely the spokesman of the 
nation, and declaring that the present generation was the bearer of 
Germany’s destiny. ‘Germany will live, and she will be victorious.”’ 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S ADDRESS OF 
JANUARY 31 


IN an address to the National Defence Public Interest Committee on 
Jan. 31 Mr. Chamberlain reviewed the progress of the war. They 
now had, he said, a million and a quarter men under arms, all standing 
ready prepared for their duties, and they had already sent to France 
many thousands of motor vehicles and nearly 500,000 tons of munitions 
and stores. As to the Navy, he sometimes wondered, he said, whether 
they fully realized all that it had todo. Its battlefront was ‘“‘wherever 
British ships sail upon the oceans that cover two-thirds of the earth's 
surface’’. 

Since the war began one of their battleships had covered 34,000 miles, 
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and in the first 120 days one of their cruisers was at sea for 102 days in 
succession. The distances to be covered were enormous—even the 
gap between Greenland and the North of Scotland was 1,000 miles 
long, and in the winter visibility by day was not more than a mile, 

After paying a tribute to the magnificent courage of the fishermen 
and seamen who carried on their work and duties undismayed by the 
attacks of enemy aircraft, he said that the first attack on a convoy 
which had been made by a U-boat for a long time had resulted the 
previous day in the U-boat being destroyed, and most of her crew being 
rescued by British ships. 

He next spoke of the Air Force, and said that the labour force 
employed on construction was 7 times what it was in 1935-36, and 
higher than it was at the peak of production in the last war. The 
Empire air training scheme would give them an almost inexhaustible 
supply of expert pilots, observers, etc. In Canada there would be 67 
schools, with a staff 40,000 strong. 

As to the home front, they were revolutionizing the industrial and 
economic life of the country. They had purchased the whole output of 
the Empire of wool for the duration of the war and a year after; {85 
million worth of textiles and leather, and large quantities of copper, 
zinc, lead, aluminium, timber, hemp, and flax. There were now over 
1,000 firms making khaki cloth, as against 9 when war began, and the 
output of boots was now 130,000 pairs a week, whereas till September 
they were buying 120,000 a year. 

The Empire’s output of steel in 1914 was 9 million tons; it was now 
184 million; of which 14} million was produced in Great Britain. 

Since the war began the output of guns and of shells had doubled. 
Altogether, since September, they had placed orders for guns, munitions, 
explosives, vehicles, etc., to the value of nearly £200 million. 


In civil defence there were 200,000 persons employed whole time 
on A.R.P. services, supported by a million part-time workers, and they 
were prepared for air raids if they should come. The police forces had 
been supplemented by some 35,000 reservists and special constables, 
while there were also 155,000 part-time special constables. In vulner- 
able areas the fire services were 10 times what they were in peace time. 

As to the economic front he would only say now that exports were 
steadily rising, and in December the value of them was greater than 
the average monthly value during the 3 months June—August last. 

Agriculture, he went on, was still their largest industry, employing 
a million people, and the value of all produce as it left the farm was 
about £225 million. Despite this, home production was less than half 
their total needs, and vast imports had accordingly been necessary. 
Plans had also been made, before the war, for increasing home pro- 
duction, and the campaign for this was able to be iaunched as soon as war 
broke out. Their aim was to increase the amount of arable land in the 
first year by 2 million acres, and the response had been most encourag- 
ing. Over 14 million acres had already been scheduled and selected, and 
a good deal of it turned over. When war began they invited the local 
authorities to provide 500,000 additional allotments, and here again 
the response had been most encouraging. He continued: 

“In the future we expect to make still greater efforts. And yet 
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there is not a single non-belligerent country that feels itself threatened 
by this enormous accumulation of powers. There is not one which 
feels its independence in danger at our hands. There is not one which 
suspects us of coveting a square inch of its territory.” 


Their war aims had been stated over and over again, and were well 
known to everyone, but one thing was becoming clearer every day, 
not from anything they said, but from the actions of the Germans 
themselves, and that was that ‘‘we are fighting, not only for ourselves, 
but for every country which is oppressed by the fear that some day 
they might find themselves in the position successively occupied by 
Czecho-Slovakia, by Poland, and now by Finland.” 

He continued: “Of course we do nor for one moment question the 
right of neutrals to decide whether they shall come into the conflict or 
stay out of it, or, if they choose to stay out of it, in what fashion they 
shall use the neutrality that they have chosen. But we may and we 
do ask them, whether they be small and weak or whether they be great 
and powerful, to consider that, though in the exercise of our undisputed 
belligerent rights we may have to take action which causes them incon- 
venience or even loss, at any rate we have never sunk a neutral ship, 
we have never wittingly sacrificed one single neutral life. 

“On the other hand, our enemy threatens the existence of States 
which are too small or too weak or too near to defy them, and they 
continue to show the most complete and the most callous indifference, 
not merely to their interests, but to the ordinary dictates of common 
humanity. To us these considerations seem a great deal more serious 
than any temporary disturbances of trade. At the same time we fully 
recognize that disturbance of trade of neutrals may be serious to them. 

“If I may take an example; we have been in the past the largest 
customer of the United States of America for their agricultural produce. 
Since war began we have been compelled to curtail our imports of 
things which were not essential to us, in order that we might concen- 
trate our dollar resources upon the purchase from the United States of 
those enormous purchases of munitions and equipment it is necessary 
for us to have in order to carry on this struggle.” 

He went on to emphasize that they were not indifferent to the losses 
which neutrals might sustain. They had, just over a year ago, made 
an agreement with the U.S.A. based on the most-favoured-nation 
principle, and they meant, when the war was over, to return to that 
idea. One of their foremost aims then would be the restoration of 
international trade. 


He then referred to the “incident” with Japan and said, “‘No doubt 
the strict interpretation of international law is a matter upon which 
our respective Governments may take different views, but I am not 
concerned this afternoon with international law because, after all, 
these legal issues are not the strongest influences in the life of nations 
or in the hearts of men. Indeed, nothing would more distress us than 
that there should be in the minds of the Japanese people or Government 
any idea that we had deliberately or intentionally exercised our belli- 
gerent rights as we see them with a want of courtesy or a want of 
consideration to the Japanese nation. 
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“We are bound to take all the measures that are open to us to 
frustrate the machinations of a powerful and utterly unscrupulous 
enemy, but certainly the last thing that we want to do is to affront the 
self-respect of a friendly nation, with whom we want to live in peace.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Chamberlain said he fully realized the strain on the 
nerves of people subjected to growing restrictions but he recalled pre- 
vious occasions when their seamen had held their indomitable blockade 
of the enemy. They must have been weary, but they held on; they 
achieved their purpose, and they saved their country. Side by side 
with the French, once their foes, they would fight on ‘‘until the freedom 
which has been outraged comes into its own again, until friend and 
enemy can sit down to build a happier and a safer world.” 


SPEECH BY MR. STANLEY ON FEBRUARY 3 


THE new Minister of War, Mr. Oliver Stanley, speaking at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne on Feb. 3, controverted General Hertzog’s argument that the 
Treaty of Versailles was the origin of the present troubles. The 
Treaty was not perfect, but as a whole it was based on the idea of 
releasing people of other nationalities from German rule and allowing 
them to build their own countries and live their own lives. According 
to General Hertzog Hitler’s actions in undoing the Treaty had been 
inconsiderate, but inspired by good intentions. They in Great Britain, 
however, were 2,000 miles nearer to the facts than General Hertzog. 
Germany under Hitler challenged every standard of value which they 
had cherished for generations. Kindliness, tolerance, justice, truth, 
and individual liberty were in Germany objects of contempt. What 
was the alternative to victory, he asked? ‘“Shorn of our Empire, of 
our Fleet, our trade, we should be a small, overcrowded island, its 
recovery impossible; even its survival in doubt”’. 

Continuing, he emphasized that they did not seek or desire the 
destruction of Germany, or desire to make their land the desert that 
they had made in Poland. ‘But never again, under this leader or 
any other leader, under this regime or any other regime, must they 
(the Germans) have the power to inflict upon the world the misery 
and suffering which twice in our life they have done.”’ 

They must have a lasting peace, not a troubled truce, which was all 
that could be gained at this point by negotiation. He went on to 
warn his hearers that there could be no “victory without tears”. 
They were fighting a brave, ruthless, and determined people, and 
there was no room for facile optimism. “Victory”, he said, “‘will 
come, but it will come as the result of endurance and sacrifice. Every- 
thing we have will have to be thrown into the scale’’. 

Mr. Stanley said the Government were determined to give the 
fullest possible aid to the Allies. The terrible mistakes of the last 
war, when men were hurled into battle with inadequate training and 
equipment would not be repeated. The British Army in France was 
working indefatigably on the strengthening of lines, and every eye- 
witness testified to their ‘magnificent spirit, cheerfulness, and in- 
defatigable industry’. He urged industrial workers in the home 
country to realize that ‘‘every shell, every gun you turn out may mean 
the difference between the life or the death of a British soldier’. 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


January 23 

The French and German communiqués stated that there was nothing 
to report. 

French news agency reports stated that two U-boats had been 
attacked the previous day by British ships, it was believed with 
success. 

The Admiralty announced that the destroyer Exmouth, of 1,475 tons, 
had been sunk by mine or torpedo, and it was feared there were no 
survivors. 

The British steamer Baltanglia, the Finnish Onto and the Norwegian 
Pluto were sunk by mines in the North Sea. The loss was confirmed of 
the Finnish steamer Mercator, sunk some time previously by a U-boat, 
and the Swedish Lars Magnus Trozelli and Svarton. 

It was learnt that the German steamer Albert Janus had been scuttled 
by her crew when overhauled by a French warship off Cape Finisterre 
on Jan. 15; and that the Phaedra had been captured by a British war- 
ship. 


January 24 


The French communiqués announced the repulse of enemy detach- 
ments on the Lauter; otherwise nothing to report. 

Three German aircraft appeared over the Shetlands and dropped 
some bombs near a merchantman some distance from the coast. No 
damage was done. They later dropped 4 bombs on the moorland before 
making off. 

The loss was reported of the small British steamer Parkhill and of the 
trawler Newhaven in the North Sea. The Swedish steamer Gothia had 
also been sunk some days previously off the west coast of Scotland, 
and the Norwegian Sydfold off the east coast. 


January 25 

The French communigué reported a quiet day, with some artillery 
action. A U-boat had been successfully attacked by a French patrol 
ship. 

The Air Ministry announced that a reconnaissance machine which 
had left France for North-West Germany had failed to return. German 
reports stated that it had been shot down over Duisburg. 

The Ministry also announced that reports that anti-aircraft guns 
had been in action along the Thames Estuary at noon were inaccurate. 
There were no enemy aircraft in the area. 

The Norwegian steamers Biarritz and Gudveig were sunk in the 
North Sea, and 48 lives lost. The loss was confirmed of the Swedish 
steamer Patria, sunk by a mine between Rotterdam and Gothenburg, 
with the loss of 19 lives on Jan. 20. A French steamer was torpedoed 
ofi the coast of Portugal. 

The Hamburg wireless announced that the Greek steamer Dracoulis 
and the Danish Tekla had been sunk without warning, adding that they 
were in convoy. (This was untrue.) 
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January 26 
The French and German communiqués both stated that there was 
nothing to report, except for reconnaissance flights by German aircraft. 
The Latvian steamer Everene was sunk by a U-boat off the North. 
umberland coast. It was learnt that the Norwegian steamer Songa had 
been sunk in the Atlantic by a U-boat on Jan. 21 when the crew reached 
an Irish port after 5 days in open boats. 


January 28 
The French communiqué reported renewed activity on the part of the 
advanced units at some points of the front. 
The loss was reported of the Swedish steamer Sylvia in the North 
Sea, with her crew of 20. 


January 29 


The French communiqués reported only a certain amount of artillery 
activity, and the German ‘“‘no special events’’. 

The Air Ministry announced that ‘“‘a fair number” of German air- 
craft made attacks on coastal shipping at various points from the 
Shetlands to the coast of Kent. At least 13 vessels were attacked, 
including 2 undefended light-ships. 

The Latvian steamer Tautmila was hit and 7 men on board killed. 

Fighters went up at many different points and drove the bombers off. 
They suffered no damage. 

A German News Agency statement claimed that their aircraft had 
“destroyed 7 armed merchantmen and 2 patrol boats” in the North 
Sea, and that one enemy fighter aeroplane was shot down. 


The loss was reported of the Danish steamers England and Freden- 
borg, and the Norwegian Faro and Hosanger all in the North Sea, with 
the loss of many lives. The French steamer Alsacien was sunk in the 
Bay of Biscay. 


January 30 

The French communiqué reported marked activity of the contact units 
west of the Saar, and artillery action by both sides. 

Raids on coastal shipping were again made by about 20 German 
aircraft which bombed and machine-gunned trawlers, killing several 
men. One raider was shot down and another was believed to have been 
seriously damaged. 

The loss was reported in the North Sea of the British steamer Eséon. 

The British steamer Highwave was sunk off the east coast of England 
by bombs from what was believed to be a new type of long range sea- 
plane. 


January 31 
The French communiqués stated that during the day their patrols had 
penetrated into enemy territory at several points and successfull) 
accomplished their mission. The Germans reported ‘‘only minor engage- 


ments’. 
The Air Ministry and the Admiralty announced that a U-boat 
attacked a convoy the previous day and sank the British steamer 
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Vaclite. It was subsequently bombed and destroyed by British aircraft, 
and several of its crew rescued. 

The German High Command announced that the submarine defences 
in the Heligoland Bight had recently been strengthened by the adoption 
of new devices and the allotment of additional craft for hunting sub- 
marines. 

The Swedish steamer Fram and the Danish Vidar were sunk in the 
North Sea. Several lives were lost. 


February 1 


The French communiqués reported a quiet night and day on the whole. 
The Germans claimed that one of their patrols had destroyed an enemy 
advanced position in the frontier region west of Saarlautern on Jan. 30, 
and had returned without loss. 

The Paris press reported that two patrols had penetrated over 2 miles 
into the German lines, a third had entered the enemy lines in the Lower 
Vosges, and a fourth had ambushed an enemy party and taken some 
risoners. 

The loss of the following vessels was reported: the British Bancrest, 
Stanburn, and Giralda, the Greek Eleni Stathatos, and the Norwegian 
Fingal I, allin the North Sea. Many lives were lost. 


February 2 


The French communiqués stated that there was nothing to report, 
and the Germans reported “no special events’. The semi-official 
commentator in Berlin stated that a British “outpost ship” was 
attacked in the Firth of Forth. 

The German wireless reported that the British steamer Oregon had 
been torpedoed off the west coast of Spain. It was stated in London 
that this was untrue. 


February 3 


The French communiqués reported a quiet day, except for infantry 
fire along the Rhine in Upper Alsace. 

The Air Ministry announced that “a number of enemy aircraft 
approached the north-east coast this morning, and have attacked 
shipping. Fighters went up and successful interceptions were made. 
Two Heinkels were engaged, one off the Yorkshire and the other off 
the Northumberland coast. The first was shot down in the sea, and 
the other was very seriously damaged”’. 

A later announcement said, “A third successful interception of 
enemy aircraft off the east coast is now reported. A fighter command 
patrol shot down an enemy aircraft off the Tyne. A ship went to the 
rescue of the crew’’. 

A German communiqué stated that ‘““During reconnaissance over the 
North Sea German air force units attacked British warships, armed 
merchantmen, and merchantmen sailing in convoys. In spite of intense 
anti-aircraft fire and fighter defence they sank one mine-sweeper, 
4 patrol boats, and 9 merchant steamers. Many other armed merchant- 
men were damaged, some seriously. All the sunk merchantmen were 
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attacked while sailing in British convoys. Three of our planes failed 
to return’. 

The Norwegian steamer Tempo and the Greek N.Zografia were 
sunk in the North Sea during the raid by German bombers. Members 
of the crew were machine-gunned when they took to the boats. 

The British collier Yewdale was also machine-gunned and the captain 
killed. The trawler Rose was hit by 4 bombs, and the steamers 
Armanistan, Harley, and Kildale were also bombed, and in the latter 6 
of the crew killed. 


February 4 

The French communiqué stated that a sharp encounter with an enemy 
reconnoitring party had “‘turned to our advantage’’. : 

German raiders attacked several ships and trawlers in the North 
Sea, and were chased by British fighters, which shot down 3 and badly 
damaged a fourth. One fell in Yorkshire and some of the crew were 
rescued. 

Five separate engagements were reported, and British ships picked 
up 4 of the crew of one machine which fell in the sea. 

The German broadcasts on the raids of the previous day stated that 
9 merchantmen had been sunk, and one minesweeper and 4 patrol 
boats. They also claimed that 145,500 tons of merchant shipping 
were sunk between Jan. 21 and 31. (The actual figure was about 
half.) 

The German News Agency stated that the Dutch steamer Laertes 
had been sunk by a mine in the English Channel. The loss was reported 
of the Norwegian steamer Varild on her way to England. 


February 5 


The French communiqués stated that there was nothing to report, 
and the German described the day as quiet. A patrol encounter 
resulted in the French taking two prisoners. 

The Admiralty announced the sinking of the minesweeper Sphinx, 
seriously damaged in the air raids of Feb. 3, with the loss of 54 lives. 

The British liner Beaverburn was sunk in the Atlantic. 

The loss was reported of the Swedish steamer Andalusia, with her 
crew of 21, and of the British steamer Portelet mined in the North 
Sea on Feb. 4. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

Jan. 26.—A Committee, the “Comision Argentina Pro-Aliados’’, was 
formed in Buenos Ayres by a group of leading public men for the 
purpose of correcting mischievous and misleading information which 
was published in the country and was liable to prejudice friendly 
relations with Britain and France. 

Feb. 2.—The British patriotic fund for war relief reached a total of 
2,200,000 pesos (£130,000). 


AUSTRALIA 

Jan. 24.—The Prime Minister, in a message to the second 5,000 
A.I.F., said that “in this war the real frontier is that separating those 
who believe in a noble, unselfish cause and those who stand for selfish- 
ness and violence’’. 

Jan. 26.—Mr. Casey resigned the portfolio of Supply and Develop- 
ment, and Sir Frederick Stewart was appointed to the office. 


BELGIUM 

Jan. 24.—Mr. Chamberlain’s statement ve guarantee to Belgium. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Jan. 25.—Three men were arrested in Charleroi for espionage, one 
a Rexist who often travelled to Germany, and another a Flemish 
Nationalist. 

Feb. 3.—A first gift of half a million francs was sent to Finland for 


the Red Cross from collections in factories and schools. 


BOHEMIA—-MORAVIA 


Jan. 23.—Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that the Gestapo 
had arrested many hundreds of people since the middle of December, and 
that large numbers of fugitives from the Czech lands and Slovakia were 
reaching the Balkan countries. The former Minister of Social Welfare in 
Dr. Hodza’s Cabinet was stated to have escaped to France. 

Jan, 24.—The Czecho-Slovak Foreign Minister and Minister in Paris, 
in an address there, said that in the past victors had contented them- 
selves with exploiting the vanquished, but to-day they exterminated 
them, and death entered with the Nazis. 

Germany was trying to Germanize the entire population. The ruin 
of industry and the robbery of property was not sufficient; a complete 
plan existed for an exodus of the population or for dividing it up by real 
or artificial German invasion, so as to hoodwink foreign countries as to 
the ‘‘purely German character’ of the Czech country. 

Farmers from the Baltic States and from Germany were sent to take 
the Czechs’ land. Birth statistics were tampered with and women were 
brought to Prague so that their children should be born and registered 
there. 

The press was made completely subservient, and intellectuals who 
“maintain Czech thought” were persecuted. Professors, priests, states- 
men, civil servants, etc., were sent to concentration camps, and the 
list of victims of sudden or slow death lengthened daily. 





Jan. 28.—Reports from Danish sources stated that, from April |, 
the country would be incorporated in the German economic system and 
the Customs frontier would be abolished. A new Customs frontier 
would be established across the former Czecho-Slovakia, to separate the 
Protectorate from Slovakia. 


BRAZIL 


Jan. 30.—The Pan-American Neutrality Commission, meeting in 
Rio, drew up proposals regarding the internment of belligerents, to be 
recommended for adoption by all the States which took part in the 
Panama Conference. 


BULGARIA 


Jan. 24.—Statement to the Tan by the Prime Minister. (See Turkey, 

Jan. 25.—It was understood in Sofia that during the conversations 
with M. Menemenjoglu the Prime Minister had made it clear that 
Bulgaria would not tolerate any attempt by any other Power to use her 
for the purpose of putting pressure on Turkey from the North. 

Jan. 28.—The General Election was held. 

Jan. 30.—Returns of the Election showed that the Government had 
obtained 140 seats out of 160. Of the rest, 9 were won by Communists. 
The election was held on a non-party system, each candidate pledging 
his support for or opposition to the Government. 

Feb. 1.—The Prime Minister met M. Sarajoglu, the Turkish Foreign 
Minister, in Sofia and had a 2 hours’ discussion on Balkan questions. 


CANADA 


Jan. 24.—The Prime Minister announced that the Government had 
authorized a credit of $100,000 to aid Finland in buying Canadian 
foodstuffs. 

The Cabinet passed an Order-in-Council empowering it to prevent the 
export of Canadian products to any country contiguous to territory 
under enemy occupation and control. 

Jan. 25.—Parliament reassembled, and the Governor-General, in the 
Speech from the Throne, announced that the Cabinet were of the opin- 
ion that the effective prosecution of the war made it imperative that 
those charged with the responsibility of carrying on the government 
should at this critical period be fortified with a direct and unquestioned 
mandate from the people. They had therefore decided on an immediate 
appeal to the country. 

The rest of the Speech dealt with the Government’s war effort, 
and stated that the developments in Europe had made it increasingly 
clear that the very existence of the nations which cherished independ- 
ence and democratic ideals was threatened by the forces of ruthless 
aggression, which aimed at dominating mankind by terror and violence. 

After the ceremony the Prime Minister, expiaining the decision to 
hold an election, said that there were obvious signs that a political 
campaign against the Government had been launched, and if Ministers 
were to be distracted from their duties to answer it the national war 
effort would suffer. 
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(The Elections in-October, 1935, had given the Liberal Government a 
large majority. The latest figures were: Liberals, 178 seats; Conserva- 
tives, 36; Social Credit, 17; others, 10.) 

The Governor-General signed the dissolution order. 

Jan. 26.—The Prime Minister told the press that polling for the 
Election would be on March 26. 

Jan. 27.—The Prime Minister announced that polling for the troops 
oversea would begin on March 14 and last till March 23. 


CHILE 

Jan. 31.—The Mercurio of Santiago, criticizing the 300 mile safety 
zone proposal, said ‘“The Panama declaration is anti-juridical, anti- 
political, and a capricious violation of the natural evolution of inter- 
national law, placing the American continent in sterile opposition to 
the great European Powers from whom she has received the benefits of 
culture and commerce. If the futile pretext to remove the naval war 
300 miles farther from the American coasts was the basis of this 
declaration it should go further in its absurd logic and remove the war 
from the earth to the spirits’. 


SINO—JAPANESE WAR 
NORTH CHINA 
Jan. 28.—The Japanese reported that their troops had crossed the 
Ordos desert in their advance towards the Great Wall in Shensi. They 
had also bombed Linho, an outpost of the “Red route’”’ from Inner 
Mongolia to Ninghsia, in Shensi. 


Feb. 3.—The Japanese captured Wuyuan, a Chinese base north of 
the bend of the Yellow River in Inner Mongolia. 

Feb. 5.—The Japanese reached Linho, 60 miles south-west of 
Wuyuan and near the border of Ninghsia. 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 


Jan. 22.—Japanese forces crossed the Chientang river and invaded 
Chekiang at a point south of Hangchow. 

Jan. 25.—The Chinese reported a general retreat of the Japanese 
forces in Northern Hupeh after a big Chinese victory. 


SouTH CHINA 


Jan. 31.—The Japanese resumed the offensive north and north-west 
from Nanning and claimed to have reached a point beyond Wuming. 
Some 200,000 Chinese troops were reported to be engaged. 

Feb. 1.—The Japanese again raided the railway in Yunnan and caused 
over 100 casualties in an attack on the bridge 40 miles from the 
Indo-Chinese frontier. The killed included 5 French people. 

Feb. 3.—The Japanese captured Pingyang, 30 miles north-east of 
Nanning, and claimed to be surrounding the 200,000 Chinese troops 
which had been massed for the re-capture of Nanning. Heavy fighting 
was reported in the area. 

The Yunnan railway bridge was again bombed and some foreigners 
killed. 
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FOREIGN INTERESTS 

jan. 28.—The restrictions on the bringing of foodstuffs into the 
Concessions at Tientsin were tightened up and the barbed-wire fences 
electrified. 

Jan. 30.—The Japanese Army spokesman in Tientsin stated that 
it was a coincidence that the fence around the Concessions had been 
electrified just after the Asama Maru incident and the expiry of the 
American Trade Treaty. The reason was that many anti-Japanese 
elements were getting into Japanese-occupied territory from the Con- 
cessions. 

He attributed the reactions of the American and British press to their 
“guilty consciences’’. 


DOMINICA 


Feb. 2._It was announced that the Government had undertaken 
to admit immediately, for permanent settlement, 500 families of 
persecuted European minorities. 


ESTONIA 


Jan. 29.—Eight unidentified aircraft dropped bombs on Lianemaa, 
the western district of the country. 

Feb. 1.—According to Finnish reports a complete black-out was 
being enforced on Dagé and Oesel islands owing to the Soviet bases 
there having been successfully bombed by Finnish aircraft. 

Feb. 2.—A military aeroplane was fired on while over Tallinn 
Harbour by Soviet warships, and buildings in the city were damaged. 


The Minister in Moscow was instructed to protest to the Soviet 
Government. 

Feb. 4.—Apology by Soviet Government and report ve bombs 
dropped on Laaénamaa. (See U.S.S.R.) 


FINLAND 


Jan. 24.—Reports from Italian sources stated that 30 British aero- 
planes had reached the country. 

The Hufvudstadsbladet said that the Russian attacks on hospitals 
revealed their weakness, adding, ‘‘this vile deed should arouse the 
conscience of the world, and is a wholesome reminder of the nature of 
the civilization which the Soviet regime represents”. 

Jan. 25.—A delegation of the British National Council of Labour 
arrived at Turku and visited Hangé on their way to Helsinki, to ‘‘find 
out the real needs of Finland, their character, and scope’”’ with a view 
to using their influence to bring about the help most needed. 

Jan. 27.—All conscripts born in 1898 were called up, provided they 
had received military training. 

Jan. 29.—The officer in command of air raid precautions announced 
that during the week ended Jan. 27 the Russians had bombed 46 
different localities, some of them 4 times in one day. They had dropped 
2,941 bombs in the area outside the war zone, and had attacked 8 
hospitals with machine guns firing explosive bullets. 

Jan. 31.—The Helsinki A.R.P. issued a report stating that, up 
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to Jan. 29, 377 people had been killed, 323 severely injured, and 685 
slightly wounded in the air raids on ci . 

On Jan. 20 the enemy had bombed 45 places, dropped 2,550 bombs, 
and damaged 90 houses, but the casualties were only 4 killed and 45 
wounded owing to the care taken to send everyone into shelters when- 
ever there was an alarm. 

Feb. 1.—President Kallio, speaking at the prorogation of the Diet, 
reviewed the events leading to the Russian invasion and went on to say 
that the Finnish people regarded it as a point of honour for the present 
generation to leave to coming ones the inheritance their forefathers had 
handed down to them. They had not demanded of the invader any- 
thing except that he should honour pledges given and Finland’s rights, 
but “the aggressor has brazenly disclosed his imperialistic aims and 
seeks to destroy us’’. 

This enemy had lost several divisions, and part of his forces had been 
thrown back across the frontier. ‘““We are compelled’, he said, ‘‘to 
destroy people innocent of this war . .. For this reason we regard this 
barbarous attack as senseless, and are ready to negotiate an honourable 

yeace. 

Referring to the help given them from every quarter, he said, ‘‘above 
all, Sweden has shown her sense of an identity of fate with us and, in 
addition to material help, well-equipped volunteer forces have come 
from there to help us, an example other countries appear to be follow- 
ing... we sorely need help . . . we sincerely hope that the term human- 
itarian aid may be made to cover civilian air defence and anti-aircraft 
equipment. ...” 


THE RUSSO—FINNISH WAR 
January 23 


The Finns announced that the Russian attacks maintained for 
2 days at Taipale and on the north-east coast of Ladoga had been beaten 
off, with the loss of at least 1,000 men killed in the latter sector alone. 

At Taipale the attack had been preceded by a strong artillery barrage 
and by continuous bombing by 100 aircraft for a day and a night. 

Reports from Swedish sources stated that the Kirov was believed 
to have sunk and the Marat and October Revolution to have been 
seriously damaged by the Koivisto coastal batteries. 

On the Salla front Russian troops at Markajarvi were provisioned 
by aircraft. 

A bomb which fell on an air-raid shelter in a hospital at Nurmes 
was stated to have killed 19 and wounded many other people. Three 
other hospitals were also attacked, both by bombs and machine guns. 
All were clearly marked with the Red Cross. 


January 24 

The Finns reported that the enemy had continued their massed 
attacks day and night on the north shore of Ladoga though suffering 
heavy losses in men and material. Russian prisoners stated that their 
wounded men were left to die by the officers. 

The heaviest attacks were concentrated at Kollaanjoki and Aitto- 
joki, north of the Lake, where they lasted all day and, at the latter 
place, all the night. 
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In the north fresh attacks were launched at Markajarvi, but were 
beaten off, and 5 Russian tanks destroyed. 

The Finns also reported the bringing down of 21 out of 24 ’planes 
which had raided southern towns from the bases in Estonia during 
the previous 3 days. 

Civilians were machine-gunned by raiders in Southern Finland, and 
in a raid on the Aaland Islands the steamer Notung was sunk. Her 
crew escaped by lifeboats, which were machine-gunned by several 
‘planes, but not hit. 

In many of the raids hospitals were apparently the objectives, 
according to Finnish reports, as part of the “‘air terror’ against 
civilians. 

January 26 


The Finnish communiqué stated that north-east of Ladoga all the 
Russian attacks had been repulsed, and hundreds of Russians killed. 
Estimates in Helsinki of the enemy casualties during the offensive of 
the previous few days gave these as from 13,000 to 15,000, including 
frost bite. 

The Russians there were believed to be short of supplies, owing to 
the success of the Finnish ski detachments in occupying, in the enemies’ 
rear, the only road leading east from the Russian positions. 

Fresh attacks were also made at Taipale but were repulsed, and an 
attempt to silence the Finnish batteries on Mantsi Island was defeated 
with heavy loss. 

January 27 

The Finns reported the sinking of an enemy submarine in a mine- 
field. They also stated that the attacks north of Ladoga continued, 
but with less violence, and considerable quantities of enemy material 
were captured when Soviet columns were dispersed. 

Air raids were confined to North Finland and there were few casual- 
ties. 

January 28 

Russian reinforcements sent from Archangel were believed to have 
brought the strength of the troops on the Northern Front to about 
50,000 men. 

Raiders attacked 10 localities in South and West Finland, including 
the coast towns on the Gulf of Bothnia, and machined-gunned people 
coming from church at Savo and others in the streets at Turku, where 
they bombed a hospital. Two Soviet ‘planes were brought down. 


January 29 


The Finnish communiqué reported only the names of 6 towns and 
villages bombed the previous day; independent reports stated that 
among the places attacked was a hospital in the country, far from 
military objectives and plainly marked. Twenty-three people were 
killed, out of 30 in the building, which was set on fire. Five other 
hospitals had previously been bombed. 

The official communiqué also stated that the fighting the previous 
day had been very intense north of Ladoga, and the enemy had lost 
about 800 killed and 160 prisoners. Booty captured included 4 guns, 
15 machine guns, and other arms. 
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At Aittojoki Soviet detachments were repulsed when trying to carry 
out a turning movement, and left 350 dead behind them. (The Finns 
were Carrying out a pincer movement, the northern tip of which was 
at Ilomantsi.) 

Estimates of the Russian losses in the offensive north of Ladoga 
and round Kitela gave the total as 6,500 killed and over 20,000 
wounded. 

Large quantities of leaflets with Soviet propaganda were distributed 
from the air on the Salla front. 

Helsinki was raided again, but no bombs fell on the centre of the 
city. Hangé was also attacked, and about 50 people killed and 200 
injured, and at Turku 30 were killed and many injured. 

Finnish aircraft bombed enemy troop concentrations and supply 
columns. 


January 30 


The Finns announced the opening of an attack the previous day on 
the Russian 54th Division at Kuhmo, some 50 miles south of Suomus- 
salmi and east of Kajaani. (The village of Rasti, at an important cross- 
roads near Kuhmo, had been in Russian hands since Dec. 9 and had 
been strongly fortified with a view to securing the Russian communica- 
tions.) 

Finnish H.Q. reported that 21 Russian ’planes had been brought down 
the previous day. They also stated that they had bombed ‘“‘a certain 
harbour and vessels lying there, enemy motor-lorry-columns and troop 
quarters, and certain railway stations”. (The harbour was reported 
to be Kronstadt, and the railway stations to be on the line by which 
supplies were sent from Leningrad to the armies facing the Manner- 
heim Line.) 

It was understood that Italian airmen had taken part in these 
raids. 

On the north-east shore of Ladoga the Soviet offensive was brought 
to a standstill at Koirinoja by Finnish flank attacks, raids by ski 
patrols north of the Soviet columns, and bombardment from the island 
of Mantsi, which the Russians attacked across the ice, but without 
success, with the object of silencing its batteries. 


January 31 

The Finnish communiqué reported the repulse of enemy attacks at 
several points on the north-east shore of Ladoga, and reports were 
current that the Russians had been driven out of Pitkaranta. 

The communiqué also stated that, for the first time, Finnish aircraft 
had been engaged in night flying operations on bombing and recon- 
naissance raids. 

Raids were made on Rovaniemi and 15 people killed, including 5 in a 
hospital. The railway between there and Tornio (on the Swedish fron- 
tier) was also bombed, but no damage was done to the line. 

Reports from Norwegian sources stated that on the Petsamo front 
; Russian attack supported by aircraft had been repulsed near Tange- 
Oss. 

In the Kuhmo sector reports from Swedish sources stated that just 
east of Rasti the Finns had destroyed a Russian battalion, with 5 tanks. 
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February | 


The Russians launched an attack on Summa, in the middle of the 
Mannerheim Line, with 130 aeroplanes, tanks, armoured sledges, and 
smoke screens, after prolonged artillery preparation. 

On the Kuhmo front the Finns reported the destruction of 4 enemy 
tanks and a field gun. Enemy raids in south Finland were made on 
about 20 villages and on Hangé, Karis, and Ekenias. 

The evacuation of Rovaniemi began. 


February 2 

Viipuri was raided, but no one was killed. The Finns reported that 
they had shot down 5 enemy planes the previous day, and 3 others 
were believed to have been destroyed. 

On the Salla front Swedish volunteers were reported to have relieved 
some of the Finnish troops, who had been in the line for a long time 
without rest. 

Raids continued in South Finland, and Karis railway junction was 
again attacked. Sortavala was bombed by 92 Soviet planes and 85 
houses burnt down. 


February 3 
Raids on several places, including Pori and Ekenis, where hospitals 
were hit, caused about 70 civilian deaths and over 100 cases of injury. 
Viipuri was bombed four times, by 47 ’planes, and much damage done. 
The Finns brought down 13 enemy planes. 


February 4 
The Finns announced the repulse of four enemy attacks in the 
Summa sector, with heavy Russian losses. 
Turku, Ekends, and Viipuri were again bombed. 


February 5 

The Finns reported that their artillery in the Summa sector had 
effectively bombarded the Russian positions, and on the north-east 
shore of Ladoga two new attacks were repulsed against Mantsi Island. 
On the mainland they recaptured a stronghold, where they wiped out 
the defenders, killing 500 Russians and taking 7 tanks, 4 field guns, 
and over 30 motor cars. 

At Aittojoki the Russians launched ‘‘somewhat feeble attacks’’, which 
were thrown back everywhere. Fighting continued in the direction 
of Kuhmo. 

The Finnish air force had successfully carried out defence, recon- 
naissance, and bombing flights the previous day, and brought down 9 
Soviet ’planes. 

Russian aircraft bombed the regions of Koivisto and Valamo (on 
Lake Ladoga). 

It was reported semi-officially that the Finnish encircling movement 
on the front round Kitela had succeeded in almost destroying the 
Russian 18th Division, killing, wounding, or taking prisoner ovel 
15,000 men. 

A review of Russian bombing issued in Helsinki showed that during 
the previous week 141 localities were raided, some nine times in one 
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day. About 6,800 bombs were dropped, and 145 civilians killed and 
179 wounded. Six hospitals were attacked. 

It was also announced in Helsinki that a Swedish ambulance in 
Central Finland had been bombed, but little damage was done. 

Among places bombed during the day were Kajaani and Turku, and 
a hospital ship in the Gulf of Finland. Sortavala was described as 
almost destroyed by fire, as the result of a series of raids in which 
incendary bombs were dropped in very large numbers. Only 10 
people were killed. 


FRANCE 


Jan. 23.—The Government issued a statement on the American 
neutrality zone in which it declared that French and British warships 
in the “‘security zone’”’ would attack any German ships they met. No 
one could ask that they should renounce that right, and if the American 
Governments wished to see the zone become a reality each one of them 
would have to give a “‘satisfying assurance” that Germany would not 
send either warships or supply ships into it. 

The statement also asked that any American Government in whose 
ports German ships had taken refuge should adopt “efficacious and 
proper measures” to see that German vessels stayed where they were. 
These Governments, it said, seemed not to have undertaken to control 
“unneutral service’, particularly by radio, in the large security zone, 
and the French Navy would continue to warn ships when they inter- 
cepted enemy messages. 

The Government were sympathetic to the general idea of the zone, 
and believed that a final adoption of the plan might be worked out, 
provided that all belligerent States adopted the French proposals. 
Meanwhile, France conserved the full exercise of her belligerent rights. 

It was announced that 247 Communist organizations had been 
dissolved by order of the Paris Courts. 

Jan. 25.—Publication of speeches of M. Daladier and M. Reynaud 
as a White Paper. (See Great Britain.) 

President Lebrun received the new Minister of South Africa, who 
stated that his country would do all in its power ‘“‘to achieve the 
victory upon which the liberty of the human race depends’. 

Jan. 26.—It was announced that in the week ended Jan. 20 the 
Contraband Control had stopped 9 ships, carrying 15,600 tons of con- 
traband goods. 

Jan. 29.—M. Daladier’s broadcast to the nation. (See Special Note.) 

Jan. 30.—It was announced that during the week ended Jan. 27 
the Contraband Control had stopped 12 ships, carrying 21,000 tons of 
goods for Germany. 

M. Marty the Communist Deputy, was deprived of French nationality 
by a Presidental decree. 

Jan. 31.—The Director-General of the B.B.C. arrived in Paris to 
“see what more the B.B.C. can do to reflect the life, work, and achieve- 
ments of France to England”, and to examine on the spot the new pro- 
gramme for British troops in France. 

Feb. 2.—The Ministry of Blockade issued a communiqué supporting 
Britain’s stand on the right of the Allies to examine American and 
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other neutral mail in the search for contraband, and stating that the 
Control had seized millions of dollars of currency, jewels, and goods 
sent by Nazi agents to Germany. 

Feb. 5.—The 5th meeting of the Supreme War Council was held in 
Paris, and was attended by Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Halifax, Mr. 
Churchill, Mr. Oliver Stanley, Sir Kingsley Wood, and the commanders 
of the three Services and their chief diplomatic officials, as also by the 
French Ministers and Commanders-in-Chief. 

The Council examined in every aspect the various factors of the 
situation as it affected the general conduct of the war. Questions of 
supply were given special attention and complete agreement was 
reached on all the points examined. 

M. Daladier afterwards said that “it was the finest War Council 
meeting I ever attended”’. 

The Minister of Marine stated in Paris that he estimated that at 
least 40 U-boats had been destroyed. 

It was understood that the Government had repeated through the 
Ambassador in Tokyo their protest against the bombing of the French- 
owned Yunnan railway, when 5 French citizens were killed. (The 
bridge over the valley of the Lower Nam-Ti River was attacked and 
seriously damaged.) 


GERMANY 


Jan. 23.—The Minister of the Interior, speaking at Weimar, recalled 
his denunciation of the Young Plan in the Reichstag 10 years earlier, 
and said ‘“‘They are the same enemies who to-day are trying to bring to 
naught the Fiihrer’s pacific desire for reconstruction and the proud 


work of national and social fellowship which he has built up. . . A clique 
of conscience-less scoundrels in England, who are out for nothing but 
their own private money grubbing, has lit the torch of war. English 
war-mongers and lick-spittles of Jewry will have to face the serried 
ranks of the German nation tight locked for defence, and resolved to 
vindicate its right to live and create a new, just, and lasting order in 
Europe, and a healthy distribution of the riches of this world”’. 

The News Agency issued a denial of reports that 150 military and 
technical advisers had gone to Russia to help the Soviet Government 
in the Finnish war. Messages that Russia had conceded the Galician 
oil fields and control over the railway, and that Germany had, in con- 
sequence, militarily occupied the district were pure imagination. 

The Danziger Vorposten, in an article supporting the remarks of the 
Berlin Nachtausgabe of Jan. 14, said that it was “‘only a small price to 
pay, in the struggle to break the hegemony of Britain, that the great 
Russian Empire shall receive access to the ice-free ports in such coun- 
tries as belong to Russia’s sphere of influence’’. 

This did not mean, however, that Germany gave up her claim to 
predominance in the Baltic. 

Officials in the Wilhelmstrasse told foreign press correspondents that 
“neither soldiers, police, nor railwaymen from Germany are now east 
of the Russo-German line of demarcation in Poland”. 

Jan. 24.—The Hamburg Prize Court ordered the confiscation of the 
Swedish steamer Jupiter, with a cargo of cellulose and oil, and of the 
Finnish Verna H., carrying cellulose. 
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The Norwegian steamer Korsnes was released, after her cargo of 
pulp had been confiscated. 

An official statement issued to the Scandinavian telegraph bureau said 
“there is a possibility that German railwaymen may organize the line 
between Przemysl and Cernauti for the transport of Rumanian oil. 
Many German railwaymen are therefore being sent to the Soviet Union 
to reorganize the whole traffic system. It is therefore possible that the 
lines which have Western European gauges are being operated under 
German supervision”’. 

Figures published of the monetary circulation showed that at the 
beginning of January this totalled 14,500 million marks, made up of 
11,798 million of Reichsbank notes, 967 million Rentenbank notes, 
and 1,742 million in coinage. 

Field-Marshal Géring issued a decree ordering engineers to check 
construction plans already begun in order to find means of saving steel, 
and replace it with wood. 

Jan. 25.—The News Agency stated that ‘Germany has neither sent 
pilots to support the Russian Air Force, nor has the Soviet Government 
asked for them to be sent. As is known, Germany has maintained a 
severely neutral attitude in the conflict ... from the beginning on- 
wards”. 

The High Command announced that the Deutschland had returned to 
harbour ‘‘a short while ago’, after being activein commerce destroying 
in the Atlantic. 

A semi-official note stated that the Fiihrer had decided that the 
vessel should be renamed Lutzow, since the name Deutschland was to be 
reserved for a larger ship. 

Dr. Goebbels, speaking to soldiers and civilians in the Rhineland, 
said that the fate of every German lay in the hands of the Fiihrer, who 
was ‘executor of a uniquely great historic task’. The ultimate inter- 
ests of the nations had been thrown into the scales of historic decision. 
The German people, defrauded of victory in 1918, had entered upon a 
last decisive struggle. 

When it was considered what chances the present time gave the 
Germans of becoming “‘a world nation”’, it must be admitted that never 
before had the intelligence and ability of political and military leader- 
ship and the national will to victory shown more clearly the superiority 
of the German people. 

Jan. 26.—The Soviet Minister of Culture arrived in Berlin to study 
educational and propaganda methods. The president of the Soviet 
iron and steel industry also arrived at the invitation of Field-Marshal 
Goring. 

It was announced that the clearing agreement with Finland had 
been extended until the end of 1940. 

A semi-official commentary on the French Yellow Book blamed the 
French Ambassador for having professed in public to be a supporter of 
an understanding with Germany while secretly advising his Government 
in an opposite sense. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, dealing with the French Yellow Book, 
maintained that the war was the result of a ‘‘revival of French chauvin- 
ism” stimulated by British imperialism. 

Wise Frenchmen had realized, in the winter of 1939, that France 
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must “‘give up dreams of hegemony in Europe, if she were to survive 
as a great nation”, and there was no longer for France ‘‘any genuine 
object of national longing beyond her frontiers’. The writer concluded: 

“The States (of Eastern Europe), above all the Czech and the Polish, 
represented no danger to the existence of the German nation and to the 
peace of Europe. If they were left alone then cool deliberation over 
their own importance would return. It was always the reliance on the 
help of the stronger ones which made their attitude so presumptuous, 
their words so warlike, and their actions so threatening.” 

All stations broadcast a reminder to the population that everyone 
who “offended against their national responsibilities” by listening to 
foreign broadcasts was nothing but a traitor, and a warning that the 
existing penalties of death and penal servitude would be ruthlessly 
applied. 

The worst offence of all was listening to programmes in German from 
London and Strasbourg, and people who took notes during such broad- 
casts “‘could expect no clemency from a German Court”. People who 
invited others to their houses to listen to foreign broadcasts were guilty 
of high treason, and “‘the death penalty will almost invariably be ap- 
plied in such cases”’. 

Members of the armed forces and of Nazi formations were warned 
that the ban applied to them with even greater force than to civilians. 

The Deutschlandsender bulletin announced that the penalties for 
listening to foreign broadcasts or repeating information gathered from 
them extended to foreigners in Germany, and applied to broadcasts 
from their own countries. It was also announced that a more vigorous 
application of the penalties for Germans and neutrals picking up leaflets 
dropped by British aircraft was to be enforced. Those who passed on the 
leaflets were liable to be shot. 

Jan. 27.—It was announced that there would be no celebration of 
Jan. 30, and it was understood that a speech to be made by Dr. Goebbels 
had been cancelled. 

The Vdlkischer Beobachter stated that the transport situation was 
critical, and warned people that the railways and tramway staffs were 
faced with ‘‘an almost superhuman task”’. 

Many thousands of women were stated to have been called up during 
the week for work on armaments. 

It was learnt that the Ministers to Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and Greece had been in Berlin for several days. 

Jan. 28.—It was announced in Berlin that the Naval Command had 
proclaimed the Friesian Islands to be ‘‘military security districts’. 

Jan. 30.—The News Agency issued a communiqué saying that “A 
British ship which cruises along the east coast of England carries a 
death-sentence among its papers’. 

Reports from French sources, which claimed to have had access to 
figures prepared by the treasurer of the Nazi Party, stated that the 
upkeep of the Party organization cost the equivalent of £140 million 
a year. 

An order was issued under the Four-Year Plan prohibiting the build- 
ing of tenement dwellings during the war. Communal barracks were 
to be erected instead. 

Jan. 31.—Field-Marshal Goring was reported, from Yugoslav sources, 
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to have received the Chief of the Bulgarian Air Force, who was on a 
visit to Berlin. 

It was understood that the Government had invited the Balkan 
States to negotiate on trade questions concerning the Customs union 
which was to be effected on April 1 between the Reich and the Czech 
Protectorate. 

Feb. 1.—The Vélkischer Beobachter, in an article aimed at justifying 
the deportations and executions in Poland wrote, ““To the great 
question, ‘What kind of a people is this?’ there is only one answer. It is 
a white-coloured race in which all evil characteristics of Europe and 
Asia are combined, an in-between people, incapable of achievement on 
its own, and therefore one which has always gazed with envy and 
disfavour at the German culture on its western border. A people of 
diseased vanity which always tried to forget its native impotence and 
weakness in repeated blood feuds. And the fathers of Versailles handed 
over to these bastards 15 million foreign subjects. The Hon. Neville 
Chamberlain wrote out a blank cheque in favour of this half-mad pack 
of Poles just when the German State planned to clarify its relations on 
its eastern frontier’. 

Feb. 2.—Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to the Balkan Confer- 
ence, said ‘‘Germany welcomes any step which may lead to psychological 
consolidation and the strengthening of peaceful development in the 
Balkans”, and later on remarked that “‘the fair treatment to which 
every people has a right should be sought on these lines at the right 
time, but should certainly not necessarily lead to fighting’. 

The Minister of Economic Affairs was reported to have told the 
Advisory Council of the Reichsbank that the fiscal measures being 
employed to finance war expenditure were likely to defeat their object 
if persisted in. Taxation at the existing rate was likely to kill financial 
enterprise in the capitalist class, and lead to slackness and ca’canny 
among the workers. 

Secondly, the Treasury was making a great mistake in taxing 
certain profits which really existed only on paper, e.g. returns from the 
sales of the complete stocks of retailers, which really were not profits, 
but the realizing of working capital. 

A brief summary of the speech was issued by the News Agency. 

The B.Z.am Mittag stated that several British patrol ships had flown 
neutral flags to mislead the Germans, and referred to a special case in 
which one of these vessels had flown the Danish flag while only 10 
kilometres from the English coast. 

Feb. 3.—The press did not report Dr. Funk’s speech. The Govern- 
ment Press Bureau told neutral correspondents that they must not 
interpret it as evidence of a conflict between the financial and economic 
policies of the Government. 

Feb. 4.—Dr. Ley, speaking in Berlin to “educational leaders’, said 
“an inferior race needs less space, less food, and less culture than a 
superior race. A German could never live in the same conditions as a 
Pole or a Jew. We Germans regard it as a great blessing that the 
German worker is racially on the same level as the German business 
man, farmer, and engineer. Only among racially equal men is a 
national community possible such as we have created in the Germany 
of Adolf Hitler. How different are the conditions in the English 
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plutocracy! They carry the Bible in their hands and ruin for the whol 
world in their brain’. 

Feb. 5.—The Hamburg and Bremen wireless announced that, “in 
connection with misleading reports of the sinking of merchantmen by 
German submarines without warning, it is authoritatively stated that 
submarine commanders have received instructions only to sink mer. 
chant ships without warning if they are sailing in convoy, as a convoy 
is considered as a conglomeration of warships’. : 

The press published prominently a Tass Agency denial that Kronstadt 
had been bombed or that the Soviet forces had made a great assault 
on the Mannerheim Line. 

The News Agency denied that Germans were being given permission 
to enlist as volunteers in the Finnish Army. (Reports were current 
that numbers of men were leaving for Sweden with that intention.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Jan. 23.—It was stated in London that the losses at sea during the 
week ended Jan. 21 were 4 British ships, with a tonnage of 23,843; and 
11 neutrals, totalling 35,245 tons. 

In the same period about 1,000 ships, of a total of 2} million tons, 
arrived in and left U.K. harbours. 

Jan. 24.—Mr. Chamberlain, replying to a question in Parliament, 
said that under the Locarno Treaty the Government undertook to go 
to the immediate help of Belgium in case of an unprovoked act of 
aggression by Germany. This was reaffirmed in the agreement of 
March 19, 1936 and in the Anglo-French Declaration of February, 1937, 
and in the statement made by the Government to the King of the 
Belgians on Aug. 27, 1939. 

The question of how their guarantees of all kinds could be imple. 
mented was receiving the full attention of the Government, which must 
retain their right to decide what constituted aggression, and whether 
it included a threatened attack or not. 

In reply to another question Mr. Chamberlain said the decision 
whether to break off relations with Russia or not was one which would 
require the most careful consideration in all its aspects, and was not to 
be dealt with satisfactorily by means of question and answer. 

The Civil Lord of the Admiralty, replying to a request that steps should 
be taken to discourage the scuttling of German ships, said that special 
orders had been given to British ships with a view to frustrating scutt- 
ling attempts. 

It was announced that complete agreement had been reached with 
the French trade delegation in London on ways of developing the trade 
between the two countries and of examining together all problems 
arising with third parties. 

Broadcast by the Minister of Economic Warfare. (See Special 
Note.) 

Jan. 25.—The Government issued a White Paper made up of recent 
speeches by M. Daladier and M. Reynaud. Cmd. 6159. 

It was announced that men who on Dec. 31 had reached the age 0! 
20 but not 24 would register for service on Feb. 17. 

The Prime Minister stated in Parliament that a report of the execu- 
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tion of 136 students in German-occupied Poland, some of whom were 
said to be as young as 12 or 13, was contained in a memorandum on 
conditions in the country communicated to the British Government 
by the Polish Foreign Ministry. 

‘Jan. 26.—The Government’s reply to the Japanese Note on the 
stopping of the Asama Maru was dispatched to Tokyo. 

It was announced that an agreement on economic and financial 
matters had been reached with the Greek Government, and that letters 
had been exchanged concerning the settlement of the service of the 
Greek external debt for the duration of the war. It was understood 
that this would be on a 43 per cent basis. 

Jan. 27.—A delegation of French Deputies, led by M. Delbos, arrived 
in London for conferences with members of the Anglo-French Parlia- 
mentary Committee and in order to see something of the British war 
effort and preparations. 

Jan. 29.—An English translation of the French Yellow Book was 
published in London. 

Jan. 31.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in Parliament 
that in pursuance of a policy of controlling retail food prices by the use 
of public funds, which was begun on Dec. 1, a sum of {1 million a week 
was being provided by the Exchequer. 

The Government were very anxious to do everything possible to 
prevent excessively marked or swift advances in the prices of primary 
necessities, and they would therefore continue, for a time at least, to 
hold retail prices of staple foods, or at any rate to delay and check the 
abruptness of any rise—a policy which would benefit wage-earners and 
people with small fixed incomes and allowances. 

In reply to questions he said the £1 million a week did not include 
the subsidies voted for milk, meat, flour, and wheat. 

The Prime Minister announced that, as in the latter part of the last 
war, the Admiralty would be responsible, from Feb. 1, for merchant 
shipbuilding and repairs. It would ensure the necessary production of 
mercantile tonnage and meet the requirements of the Navy. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s address to the National Defence Public Interest 
Committee on the war effort. (See Special Note.) 

Feb. 1.—The Prime Minister, in a written reply to a question in 
Parliament, stated that there was a Cabinet Committee on military co- 
ordination, set up in October, which was charged with keeping under 
constant review the main factors in the strategic situation and progress 
of operations, and with making recommendations to the War Cabinet 
as to the general conduct of the war. 

The Committee of Imperial Defence had been merged in the War 
Cabinet organization. Its committees, and those of the peace-time 
Cabinet, with others set up since the war began, were now organized in 
5 main groups, dealing with military operations and policy, home policy, 
civil defence, economic policy, and priority questions. 

In the House of Commons an Opposition motion for the appointment 
of a Minister of War Economy, with a seat in the War Cabinet, was 
defeated by 185 votes to 90, and an amendment expressing satisfaction 
with existing arrangements for economic co-ordination and at the im- 
provement of the export trade was passed by 178 votes to 87. 

Feb. 2.—The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in a written reply toa 
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Parliamentary question about help for Finland, said that the Gover. 
ments of the following States had informed the League Secretariat oj 
their readiness to act in accordance with the Assembly resolution of 
Dec. 14: Argentina, Australia, Bolivia, Colombia, Dominica, Ecuador, 
Egypt, France, Hayti, India, Liberia, Mexico, South Africa, Uruguay, 

Feb. 3.—Mr. Oliver Stanley’s speech at Newcastle. (See Special 
Note.) 

A Trade and Payments Agreement with Turkey was signed in Lon- 
don, revising and bringing up to date the agreement of 1936. 

Mr. Anthony Eden, addressing a National Savings meeting at 
Stratford, said that, in spite of the heaviest taxation they had ever 
known, only half their war commitments were being met out of taxation. 
The other half must be met by saving on private purchases, and 
lending to the State. Saving would also stem the rise in prices and 
thus prevent some of the hardships associated with war conditions. 
He went on to define the issues at stake in the war: 

“Let me try to express in one sentence what it is that is at stake— 
the rights of all people, small and great, to lead their own lives, to 
think as they will, to worship as they will, to cultivate the arts in 
freedom and at peace, the right to be free.” 

Mr. Eden also spoke of the magnificent help given by the Dominions. 
The confident predictions of the enemy that the British Common- 
wealth, an association of free peoples, would dissolve in ruin in the 
hour of crisis, had been falsified. They were fighting for the possibility 
of ‘‘true progress in freedom of mind and spirit. Of such progress the 
British Commonwealth is a living example; the Third Reich is a 
sealed tomb’”’. 

Feb. 5.—Meeting of the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi. (See India.) 

The Minister of Labour and National Service explained to the 
National Executive Committee of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union the details of the Government’s programme of arms require- 
ments and the demands it would make on the labour supply. The 
programme included the provision of a chain of new factories, and 
involved augmenting labour at given periods on a very large scale. 

The union officials gave an undertaking to do everything possible 
to assist. 


GREECE 


Jan. 26.—Announcement of economic and financial agreement with 
Great Britain. (See Great Britain.) 
Jan. 30.—The Prime Minister left for Belgrade. 


HUNGARY 


Jan. 24.—The Magyarsag, referring to the position of the small 
neutrals, said Hungary had no reason to fear danger. ‘‘We are on 
friendly relations with Germany; our relations with Russia are correct, 
and we know we have Italy behind us. Further, we are on terms o/ 
sincere friendship with Yugoslavia.”’ 

Later it said, “Rumania is in danger, but Hungary is not inclined to 
help”. 
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Jan. 26.—A meeting was held in Budapest of the Japanese Am- 
bassadors in Paris, Berlin, Rome, and Angora and the Ministers in the 
Balkan States and Switzerland. 

It was learnt in Budapest that the trade agreement concluded with 
Germany on Jan. 17 provided for a reduction of the pengo value of the 
pound and dollar by 10 per cent each. 

Feb. 1.—Reports were current in official circles in Budapest that 
the German Government had given the Rumanian Government an 
explicit guarantee that Germany would intervene diplomatically to 
prevent a Russian attack on Rumania. 


INDIA 


Feb. 5.—The Viceroy received Mr. Gandhi and explained the British 
proposals for ending the deadlock. Mr. Gandhi stated that they did 
not meet the Congress Party’s demands, and suggested that further 
discussion should be deferred. 

An official statement explained that Mr. Gandhi had made it clear 
that he had no mandate from the Congress Working Committee, and 
was not empowered to commit it in any way. 

The Viceroy emphasized the British Government’s desire that India 
should attain Dominion status as soon as possible, and drew attention 
to the complexity and difficulty of certain of the issues that called for 
disposal, in particular the issue of defence in a Dominion position. 

He also drew attention to the fact that the Federal scheme of the 
Act, while at present in suspense, afforded the swiftest stepping stone 
to Dominion status, and added that the offer of November of expansion 
of the Governor-General’s Council still remained open. 


IRAN 


Jan. 25.—Reports were current, from Iraqi sources, that the Govern- 
ment, jointly with the Afghan Government, had suggested to the signa- 
tories that the Saadabad Pact should be converted into a military 
alliance, so as to form a united front of Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Afghan- 
istan against Russia. 


ITALY 


Jan. 25.—It was announced in Rome that the Cabinet had approved 
a law under which all persons of mixed blood in the African territories 
would in future be classed as natives. Half-castes would assume the 
status of their native parent, and the Italian parent would be forbidden 
to recognize them. 

Jan. 28.—A report authorized by the Primate of Poland was pub- 
lished in Rome giving an account of events in Poland up to Dec. 20 as 
affecting the Church and Church members. (See Poland.) 

Jan. 29.—The Avvenire, referring to the German denial of the reports 
concerning Poland, said ‘‘We should like to believe that the denial 
corresponds to the truth, but where the Nazi fight against the Catholic 
Church is concerned we know what official declarations mean only too 
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well to give the words their ordinary significance. Catholics wij 
prefer, in the matter of religious life in Poland, the direct evidence of 
Polish Catholics”. 

It was stated in Rome that the German authorities had released the 
aircraft for Finland which had been ordered in Italy before the out. 
break of war. 

Feb. 1.—Message to the Politika re Italian attitude to the Balkan 
Conference. (See Yugoslavia.) 

Inspired articles in the press made it clear that Italy was still opposed 
to the constitution of a Balkan bloc, on the ground that the best chance 
of preserving neutrality and peace lay in the avoidance of any such 
development. 

They stressed the importance of making no alteration in the char. 
acter of the pacts binding the members of the Entente, who were re. 
minded that Italy was now both a Balkan Power and a near neighbour 
of Turkey. , 

Feb. 5.—The Corriere Padano, Marshal Balbo’s organ, in an attack 
on Stalin’s policy, declared that he made the pact with Germany because 
he anticipated that this would hasten and render inevitable the 
European war, and calculated that Russia would not be directly 
involved. It was certain, it said, that Russia’s action in the Baltic, 
and especially in Finland, as also in the Balkan direction, went far 
beyond any previous agreement with Hitler. 

Russia was already trampling on the German interests, and her 
scheme was naturally to leave the German Government in the lurch 
as soon as Germany was plunged into war. Her aid to Germany had 
been laughable. 

She calculated that under the protection of Germany’s armies she 


would be able to develop her programme without striking a blow. 
These calculations could not, however, be confessed openly, and so 
Moscow was compelled to announce some reason for having joined in 
the war on the side of Germany. For this reason Molotoff made his 
speech and the Comintern published its manifesto in November 
attacking all the belligerents and even non-belligerents. 

Criticism of Italy in Russia. (See U.S.S.R.) 


JAPAN 


Jan. 23.—The Foreign Office informed the British Embassy that 
two Japanese ships were expected to arrive shortly and requested 
that they should not be interfered with. 

The Asahi asked whether it was worth while to cause so much irrita- 
tion to Japanese opinion for the sake of 21 Germans, and said it was 
difficult to understand why Britain risked a quarrel ‘‘to carry out her 
self-authorized law governing naval warfare’. 

The Japan Times, which had the previous day called the affair a 
scandal, suggested that it should be regarded as a test case on neutral 
rights, and wrote, ‘“‘There can be strong differences of opinion as to 
the right in this case without imperilling otherwise friendly relations. 
Britain and Japan can examine the question in a judicial way and still 
remain on good terms”. 

The Foreign Minister sent for the British Ambassador in the 
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evening and explained that the situation would become extremely 
aggravated if further cases of interference with Japanese vessels 
occurred. 

Jan. 24.—Figures of foreign trade for 1939 were published showing 
exports valued at 3,932 million yen, and imports at 3,127 million. 
The export figure was 35 per cent higher than in 1938. 

The press reported that the Tatsuta Maru had been stopped and 
searched the previous day off Honolulu. Five Germans were on board, 
but were not removed. The owners of the steamer announced that she 
had been stopped, but had not been searched. | 

The Foreign Office spokesman said that any action might psycho- 
logically be more serious than the action itself. 

Jan. 25.—The British Ambassador, in an interview to the press, 
said that any action derogatory to Japan’s prestige was the last thing 
Britain desired to do, and went on to explain how the right of search 
was generally recognized, so that the only question at issue was 
regarding the status of the 21 Germans, a ‘“‘question which can surely 
be settled between our two Governments in a calm atmosphere without 
arousing anger on either side”. 

He pointed out that the Germans were of military age and were 
returning home under the orders and at the expense of their Govern- 
ment for military duty. 

At the Foreign Office press conference the spokesman was reported 
to have described the Ambassador’s action as ‘‘unprecedented, arrogant, 
and insulting’, and to have said that it was very unusual for an 
Ambassador to give a statement to the press before the official protest 
had been answered. 

At the naval press conference Admiral Kanazawa said that the issue 
was not the 21 Germans, “‘but the fact that the affair occurred at 
Japan’s front gate. In the Far East there is not war, only international 
commerce. It is very disagreeable to see British warships prowling 
along our coasts”. 

He could not state where their “front gate’’ began, but maintained 
that technicalities were not an important element in a case which had 
injured the prestige of the Empire, adding, ‘‘How would Englishmen 
feel if the Japanese Navy began searching British ships a few miles 
from London?” 

He was glad to read Lord Halifax’s assurance that no insult was 
intended, but said that the conviction that Japan had been slighted 
remained immovable. The Navy, he said, were making preparations to 
prevent a recurrence of the incident. 

The Nippon Yusen Kaisha were understood to have decided that 
no more Germans of military age would be embarked in America for 
the homeward journey via Japan. 

Jan. 26.—Mr. Arita received the British Ambassador and told him 
that he understood his intention in making a statement to the press, 
and regretted that the public’s reaction had not been what Sir Robert 
Craigie expected. 

A warship stopped the British steamer Wing Sang off Foochow and 
searched it. The boarding officer asked the captain to give him a 
written statement that the search had been made with his permission, 
but the captain refused. 
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A second similar request was refused later, but the captain wrote 
a statement that the search had been conducted in an orderly manner 
which gave no offence to the passengers, but that it was made without 
his sanction. 

Jan. 28.—An official communiqué stated that the British reply had 
been presented to Mr. Arita by Sir Robert Craigie, and “‘a discussion 
on the whole subject took place, each side maintaining its point of view, 
It was agreed that the exchange of views should be continued next 
week and that the text of the Note should be published simultaneously 
in Tokyo and in London in the next few days”. 

The Foreign Office spokesman later said that ‘‘the British Note, 
though copious, contains nothing but a legalistic exposition of the 
British Government’s views. In to-day’s interview Mr. Arita, without 
dwelling on the legal aspects of the case, strongly reminded Sir Robert 
Craigie of the Japanese standpoint and demanded the reconsideration 
by the British Government of their reply from a broad point of 
view’. 

The Asahi maintained that, as interpretations of international law 
differed, there was little use in continuing a legal discussion. Japan 
must seek guarantees for the future and take measures, by armed force 
if necessary, to protect Japanese ships. The outcome of the dispute 
would have a serious effect on the China affair, and ‘‘on no account 
must any doubt be allowed to arise regarding the Navy’s power to 
protect Japanese waters’”’. 

Jan. 30.—Mr. Arita had another long discussion with Sir Robert 
Craigie, and the Foreign Office spokesman stated afterwards that Mr. 
Arita had maintained that the return of the 21 Germans was essential. 
Further discussion would take place the next day. 

Jan. 31.—The Foreign Minister, at the opening of the Diet, said 
the basis of their foreign policy might be identified with the spirit in 
which their Empire was founded; it aimed primarily at the stabilization 
of Eastern Asia, and pursuing “‘this fundamental policy” the Govern- 
ment were doing all in their power to settle the China incident and adjust 
international relations, taking an independent standpoint. 

It was a cause of great satisfaction in both Japan and China that a 
movement in favour of peace and national respect was being launched, 
and that a Central Chinese Government, under Mr. Wang Ching-wei, 
“will soon be established’. 

Of Italy and Germany he said, ‘‘Our country is profoundly grateful 
to those two countries for the support given us since the beginning of 
the China incident. We will continue our policy of close relationship 
with all Powers who are signatories of the Anti-Comintern Pact’’. He 
also said: 

“Since the beginning of the China incident the Government have 
done all in their power to acquaint the British Government with an 
accurate appreciation of the reality of the situation. Only recently we 
have tried to effect a solution of the Tientsin question and bring about 4 
general adjustment of Anglo- Japanese relations.” 

It was regrettable that a British warship had searched the A sama 
Maru and taken off the Germans, and ‘‘the fact that such an unpre- 
cedented incident should have taken place in our waters is profoundly 
regrettable for our Government as well as for the whole nation”’. 
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Mr. Arita next referred to the European war, and declared that the 
economic policies adopted by the belligerents were not only hindering 
Japan’s foreign trade but in some cases went beyond recognized inter- 
national law. 

The Government had made strong protests to the Powers concerned, 
and were preparing to take other measures for the protection of their 
trade rights. They were, therefore, ‘following a strict policy of non- 
belligerence”’. 

He also dealt with the causes of the war, putting these down to the 
desire of some nations to maintain a status quo which was not rational, 
and to the adoption of a policy of exclusiveness. Finally, as to Russia, 
he emphasized the recent improvement in their relations with the Soviet, 
but desired, he said, that Russia should cease interfering in the indus- 
trial concession of North Sakhalin, modify her policy of supporting the 
anti- Japanese regime in China, and collaborate for the realization of 
general peace in East Asia. 

Feb. 1.—Rearmament programmes were presented to the Diet 
involving an expenditure of 10,814 million yen (£630 million odd) 
spread over 5 years. The Army would receive 5,413 million, and 
the Navy 5,401 million. Warship construction accounted for 3,548 
million. 

The Government’s reply to the British Note was handed to the 
Ambassador, who had a discussion with Mr. Tani in which “very amic- 
able progress’’ was made. 

Mr. Arita, in a statement in further explanation of his speech in the 
Diet, said that the British and Japanese interpretations of international 
law differed. Great Britain, recognizing the strength of Japanese feeling, 
was moving carefully. The Government were striving for an amicable 
settlement, seeking the reconsideration of the question by Britain 
from a broad, political point of view. 

The press reproduced in full Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks about 
neutrals and references to Japan and Japanese sentiment. 

Feb. 2.—The Foreign Minister disclosed in the Diet that the British 
Government had warned the Japanese Government beforehand that 
if certain Germans were allowed to sail in Japanese vessels the latter 
would be examined. 

Mr. James Young, of the American International News Service, 
was charged with violation of the Army criminal code, in that he had 
sent from Shanghai and elsewhere to his head office in America some 
38 extremely slanderous news articles regarding the Japanese forces 
in China. He was in custody. 

In the Diet Mr. Saito asked how long the China “‘incident”’ would last, 
what the “‘new order” meant, and what the Japanese people were to 
receive in return for their sacrifices. 

The military representatives took offence at this, and Mr. Saito 
resigned from his party, his.case being referred to the Disciplinary 
Committee. Half the speech was expunged from the records. 

Feb. 3.—The Minister of War, replying to Mr. Saito, said that Japan’s 
aim was to ‘‘destroy Chiang Kai-shek’s anti- Japanese and pro-Commun- 
ist regime, to restore peace in East Asia, to fulfil the ideals of universal 
brotherhood, to realize a joint defence against Communism, and to 
secure economic co-operation in China”’. 
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KENYA 


Jan. 26.—About 125 Germans left for Germany in a neutral ship 
under an arrangement by which the Government were repatriating al) 
interned enemy aliens except some whose return to Germany was 
considered undesirable. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Feb. 3.—The Governing Body of the I.L.O. opened its 89th session, 
Feb. 5.—Belgium and Holland were appointed to the Governing 
Body in place of Italy and the U.S.S.R. 


LITHUANIA 


Jan. 24.—An agreement was signed with Germany for the transit 
through Lithuania of goods between Germany, Russia, and Manchukuo, 


MANCHUKUO 


Jan. 30.—The joint commission meeting at Harbin to negotiate the 
demarcation of the frontier with Soviet Mongolia abandoned their 
task, and signed a statement that they had been unable to agree. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Jan. 25.—The Foreign Minister, closing a debate on foreign policy 
in the First Chamber, said their relations with Belgium were excellent. 
They were subject to common dangers, and these dangers might have 
to be met in common, though military arrangements in advance were 
incompatible with Holland’s particular policy of independence. 
Economic relations with Belgium should be made as close as possible. 

“By remaining neutral,”’ he went on, “the Netherlands fulfil a duty 
to themselves, but Dutch neutrality is also in the interests of Europe. 
Being neutral is not a pleasant role either for the State or for the 
citizens. .. . Nevertheless, the Government believe they should 
maintain this neutrality; however, they do not set the principle 
high as to claim that it must be valid in all conditions.” 

They were very well satisfied that Belgium adopted a similar attitude, 
and it was their duty to remain outside the conflict. But, he went on, 
“whoever attacks us shall encounter our arms. On the British side we 
heard a voice maintaining that we were obliged to join the war, as 
members of the League. It is superfluous for me to do more than to 
deny the existence of any moral or legal obligation upon us of that 
nature”’. 

The Government saw no reason at the moment to resign their League 
membership, but should the League remain in the long run a body with 
a political tendency membership might become impossible. There was 
no danger for Holland of losing her neutrality by remaining a member. 

Feb. 1.—The arrest was reported of several persons suspected 0! 
spying on behalf of Germany. 

Feb. 5.—The C.-in-C. of the Army and Navy resigned owing te 
differences with the Cabinet, and was succeeded by General Winkelman. 
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NEW ZEALAND 
Feb. 2.—The Government decided to contribute £5,000 towards 
Red Cross work in Finland. 


NIGERIA 
an. 31.—It was announced that the Nigerian war relief funds now 
totalled £20,000. 


NORWAY 

Jan. 26.—A German was arrested at Narvik for espionage. 

Jan. 30.—The press expressed much indignation at the indiscriminate 
attacks on merchantmen. (Six ships had been sunk the previous week, 
and 70 lives lost.) 

Two hundred American aeroplanes were reported to have been 
landed at Bergen. 

Feb. 4.—The Aftenposten, in a leading article on the war against 
neutral shipping, said that what was being done against seamen was 
murder. ‘‘These men are not at war; they are doing their usual work, 
and they make nothing by going beyond what the belligerents them- 
selves have sanctioned as legal activity. They...can offer no 
resistance. Nevertheless they are killed in cold blood. Many death 
traps are set for them. . . . This is really murder, and those who commit 
it can be called nothing but murderers. .. .”” 


POLAND 
Jan. 23.—M. Paderewski was elected Speaker of the Council of 


State, meeting in Paris, and, in a speech said, “Poland is immortal. 
We shall deliver her from captivity and raise her from her ruins. 
We take the engagement before God’’. 

They would not fight for a Poland of aristocrats, peasants, or workers, 
for a capitalist or socialist Poland, but for a Poland entire, unique, 
great, and independent, mother of her faithful children. ... The 
regime ultimately to be established would be adapted to conditions 
still to be born in Europe. They did not desire a return simply-of the 
situation existing before May, 1926. Also, though it might be held 
that the Governments of the past 13 years were greatly responsible 
for the fate that had befallen Poland, the Governments that preceded 
them were not ideal. 

They would have to find some form of political regime which could 
reconcile the principle of democratic equality for each citizen before 
the law, and his individual liberty with that of stable and strong 
government. 

M. Raczkiewicz said they believed that the sacrifices of the war 
would be fruitful only provided that a durable peace was attained 
and safeguarded from menace by Berlin or Moscow. Permanence 
must be secured for the reconstruction of Poland both materially and 
spiritually. 

General Sikorski attributed their rapid defeat to “a system of 
government divorced from the nation”. The Polish Army, he said, was 
longing for the opportunity of going into battle. 

Reports reaching Italy stated that a systematic and most brutal 
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persecution was being inflicted on the Catholic clergy, with the graduaj 
destruction of everything Polish and Catholic. Some 5,000 priests hag 
been crowded into barracks at Gdonska where conditions were almost 
indescribable, and hundreds of others were in prison. Deaths were 
frequent and people were losing their reason. 

One priest, forced to witness 20 mass executions in the public square 
at Bydgoszoz, was beaten and then shot when he cursed the Germans, 

Other reports stated that the imprisonment of all intellectuals had 
become the rule, and that several professors had recently died as a 
result of maltreatment. 

All scientific and research centres were stripped of their equipment, 
books, and instruments, which were all sent to Germany. 

The country was also being robbed of all metal articles, including 
household utensils. 

Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that there was a concentration 
of 10 to 12 German divisions in the triangle Cracow—Moravska- 
Ostrava—dZilina. 

Jan. 24.—Further particulars from Italian sources of the deporta- 
tions and arrests of people in Poznan, Pomerania, and Silesia included 
reports that they were often ordered to leave their homes at 10 minutes 
notice, taking nothing with them. They were taken to some small 
station near Warsaw and there left to their fate. 

Reports were current of many priests being shot, 11 being killed in 
Gniezno diocese. At Blomberg some 5,000 persons were confined in a 
stable so small that they could not sit down. Special hardships were 
inflicted on nuns and monks, all of whose property was seized. In 
Poznan the presidents of the Catholic Action were arrested and shot, 
and the president of the Catholic Youth was shot in public at Gostyn. 

A report from a neutral observer, who came to Paris from Poland, 
stated that, as a reprisal for the murder of 2 German N.C.O.s by some 
Polish criminals 100 Poles were taken from their homes in the neighbour- 
hood and murdered in cold blood by machine-gun fire, while a further 
200 were kept under arrest for 8 days with little or no food. 

Jan. 28.—A Report from the Primate, published in Rome, gave 
many -details of the cruelties inflicted on the clergy and of the looting 
of Church property. It also described the methods adopted for the 
extermination of the Polish element, and stated that this was “‘con- 
tinuing without interruption and, furthermore, is taking the form of 
perverse sadism’’. People of all classes and ages were deported in 
conditions of the greatest privation, and were in some cases turned out 
in any little town or in the open country and abandoned to their fate. 

Jan. 29.—Estimates of the number of Polish leaders killed by the 
Germans made by the Government, from reports received at Angers, 
gave the total as 18,000, excluding persons bombed or machine- 
gunned during September. 

In Russian-occupied Poland 5,000 persons were reported to have 
been deported to unknown destinations in the Soviet Union since 
Jan. 1, and previous to that it was believed that about 100,000 had been 
deported. 

Jan. 30.—Dispatch to New York Times re German action in Poland 
(See U.S.A.) 

The Warschauer Zeitung declared that an exit to the oceans through 
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the Bosporus or the Baltic was not enough for Russia. A free exit to the 
Atlantic was necessary, and an ice-free and well protected harbour, 
and this could be found in the Varangerfjord in Norway. It added that 
no Power in the world would be able to withstand Russia’s Atlantic 
policy, and “standing back to back, Germany and Russia, confident of 
victory, will fight for their essential interests’. 

Jan. 31.—Reports reaching Finland stated that there was much 
unrest in Russian-occupied Poland and that the population’s anti- 
Soviet feeling was growing in ratio to the Finnish victories. This applied 
especially to the Ukrainians and the Jews. 

Most of the priests had been deported, and many schools closed. 
Mass deportations of Poles had been carried out, and some 27,000 
people were stated to be in concentration camps. Unemployment 
and hunger were described as growing daily. 

Feb. 1.—The Polish Embassies to the Quirinal and the Holy See 
issued jointly a report on conditions in German-occupied Poland to the 
Diplomatic Corps. 

The official report issued by the Polish Government to the 
Embassies in Paris, Rome, and elsewhere estimated the number of 
leaders executed in German-occupied Poland at 15,000, of whom 5,000 
were killed in Poznan and the same numbers in Pomerania and Upper 
Silesia. 

Between Orlova and Gdynia 100,000 people had been driven from 
their homes. 

Feb. 4.—Reports from Danish sources stated that courts martial 
were still being held all over the country, and that a war of extermin- 
ation was continuing against the intellectuals. 

Polish children were reported to be playing at execution squads, 
the hero of the game being a boy who imitated the action of a young 
Pole who, when publicly shot at Bromberg, shouted, “Poland is still 
not lost!” 

The transfers of population were continuing, most of the people 
being given at most a day’s notice to board trains which transported 
them to parts of the country not formally annexed to Germany, with 
practically nothing in their possession. 

Feb. 5.—A French estimate of the number of Poles who had died 
since Sept. 1 gave the total as 3 million. 


RUMANIA 

Jan. 23.—Reports were current in Bucarest that German engineers 
were preparing to lay a pipe-line from Lwow to Bratislava. 

The Government were reported to have been informed by the 
British and French Governments that any step in the direction of 
compelling oil companies owned by British and French interests to 
supply oil to Germany might “lead to grave complications”. (This 
report was not confirmed.) 

Jan. 24.—On official statement, issued through the Legation news 
agency in London, said that 

“Due to the fact that oil and its by-products constitute 62 per cent 
of the total exports of Rumania, the necessity has been felt to create 
a central organization with the aim of co-ordinating the production, 
home consumption, and export abroad. 
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“For this reason an Oil Board has been created by the law passe 
on Jan. 15 last. It gives the Board power to control developments of 
the oilfields as provided in the past for the oil companies by th 
Rumanian Mining Act. 

“The oil problem and the creation of the new Oil Board are part of, 
general plan conceived by the Rumanian Government with a view ty 
the organization, expansion, and co-ordination of the national pro. 
duction. . . . The board is not competent to decide on matters relating 
to foreign quotas and distribution. It is only the Rumanian Govern. 
ment that can come to decisions regarding national policy in respect of 
petrol, just as the Government decides the general policy of th 
country. 

“This policy takes into account with all circumspection the obliga. 
tions of neutrality of Rumania as also the economic interests of our 
country.” 

Dr. Clodius left Bucarest for Rome, after setting up an office to look 
after German oil purchases and keep a watch on those of France and 
Great Britain. 

He also concluded arrangements for increasing the exports to 
Germany of oleaginous products, Germany was to subsidize the pro- 
duction of soya beans, rape, sunflower seeds, and other plants. 

Jan. 27.—Reports were current in Bucarest that the Government 
had assured the British Minister that no country had asked for increased 
oil supplies. It was stated officially that oil exports to Germany would 
not be increased, but would remain at the quota level of 130,000 tons 
a month. 

The Foreign Minister issued a statement denying a Hungarian 
broadcast announcement the previous evening asserting that Rumanian 
foreign policy had obviously changed entirely, that Rumania was now 
willing to export increased quantities of oil to Germany, and that she 
would soon conclude a guarantee pact with Germany and Russia. 

There was no truth in any of these statements. 

Feb. 1.—Report re German guarantee to the Government. (Sw 
Hungary.) 

Feb. 2.—An official statement was issued, through the Legation un 
London, reading, ‘‘on instructions from Belgrade we strongly deny 
that Rumania has presented the Balkan Entente with a threat whici 
would lead to the breaking up of the harmony of the Conference, 4 
reported by those wishing to interfere with the friendly spirit which 
obviously prevailed at to-day’s meeting”’. 

Feb. 4.—Conclusion of meeting of Balkan Entente Council ani 
speech by M. Gafencu. (See Yugoslavia.) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Jan. 23.—General Hertzog moved ir. Parliament that “in the 
opinion of this House the time has arrived when the war with Germany 
should be ended and peace restored”, and, in a speech, declared that 
Germany had been martyred by the Treaty of Versailles, and her 
unity, her territory, and her power “‘scandalously smashed”. Nothing 
had been done to remedy this, and accordingly the German people haé 
taken things into their own hands. 
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It was not true that Hitler had a lust for world domination. After 
the Polish campaign he had offered peace. The Allies had refused; 
but their condition that Poland should be restored was ridiculous, 
because half Poland was held by Russia. The only possible conclusion 
was that the Allies wanted to destroy Germany completely. 

The Prime Minister outlined the development of events to show how 
Germany had caused the war, and how she had refused to negotiate 
regarding Poland. All the small European neutrals were trembling in 
fear of her. All small nations needed a protector; the South Americas 
had the U.S.A.; South Africa had Great Britain. 

General Hertzog’s speech was ‘‘amazing’’. The fact was that 
Germany started the war. Hitler’s peace offers were made after the 
martyrdom of Poland; and what were these wonderful peace offers? 
Germany said, “‘I am ready to discuss peace terms, but you are not to 
say a word about Poland. Poland remains a question between myself 
and Russia’’. 

General Hertzog had not had a word to say in support of his own 
country, but had presented the case for the enemy, and his speech 
read like a chapter from Mein Kampf. 

Jan. 24.—Dte Burger, the Nationalist organ, reported General 
Hertzog’s speech in a manner calculated not to draw attention to the 
passages defending Hitler. 

The Cape Times said, “‘For those who have long had a sincere admira- 
tion for General Hertzog’s many great qualities and his great work for 
South Africa Tuesday was one of the saddest moments of their political 
lives”. 

Jan. 26.—During the debate on General Hertzog’s motion Col. 
Stallard, the Minister for Mines, pointed out that the Union, with its 
interests in South-West Africa and its unwillingness to see Tanganyika 
return to Germany, could not be neutral. He also ridiculed the idea of 
an independent peace, and asserted that General Hertzog had submitted - 
his motion knowing that the Union would never have to face the 
consequences. 

Jan. 27.—General Hertzog’s motion was defeated by 81 votes to 59 
in the House of Assembly. 

Jan. 28.—General Hertzog and Dr. Malan, in a joint statement, 
announced that their parties had agreed to reunite, and issued a 
formula on republicanism stating that both were convinced that a 
republican government separate from the British Crown would best 
suit the traditions and aspirations of the South African people, and 
was the only effective guarantee that they would not again be drawn 
into Great Britain’s wars. 

Feb. 1.—The Senate, by 21 votes to 13, passed a motion approving 
the decision to sever relations with Germany. 


SPAIN 


Jan. 28.—A decree was issued restoring their property to the Jesuit 
Order. General Franco granted a pardon to all persons condemned 
to less than 12 years imprisonment for crimes against the Government. 
Some 80,000 persons were believed to be affected. 

Jan. 31.—The Law of Syndical Unity was published, incorporating 
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in the State Party (the Falange) all organizations representing economic 
or class interests, whether known as employers’ or workers’ associations, 

Feb. 2.—Sefior Sufier, speaking at Toledo, said the period of violence 
had passed, and the war had marked the beginning of a new era of 
national policy, of unity, and of power—and no reversion to pre-war 
Spain. 

The Falange, to give the new regime “‘real flesh’, must seek out the 
people, not as an abstract entity in democratic guise, but in their 
physical and palpitating human form. The people must be incor. 
porated in the State of which they were the life’s blood, so that each 
individual should feel himself the artificer of the collective task. Al] 
should understand that a totalitarian regime was not tyrannical, nor 
left them bereft of juridical guarantees. 


SWEDEN 

Jan. 26.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement for the British press, 
said the Swedish people were unanimous in claiming that everything 
which could be done should be done to help the Finns, adding 
“Finland’s cause is ours. It finds a ready response in every Swedish 
heart. There is no use in trying to explain or to conceal this fact, as 
everyone sees that the future of Sweden must, to a large extent, depend 
on the fate of Finland”’. 

The U.S. Legation issued a circular sent to all Americans the previous 
day advising them to leave Sweden unless they had compelling reasons 
for remaining, stating that “the present situation is not immediately 
dangerous in Sweden, but nothing can be foretold about the future”. 

The Minister informed the press that he had not received any 
instructions from Washington to issue it, and that the chief reason 
was the scanty transport facilities between Scandinavia and America. 

Feb. 1.—The National Finland Fund reached a total of over 12 
million kronor. Retailers throughout the country undertook to give 
10 per cent of the takings of Feb. 3 to the Fund, and 300,000 people 
promised to contribute regularly one day’s income each month. 

Feb. 2.—The Board of the Swedish Red Cross wrote to the Inter- 
national Red Cross Committee at Geneva asking them to open an 
inquiry into ‘‘the abuse of the air weapon against the civilian popula- 
tion of Finland’’. It alleged that violations of the Red Cross sign, and 
thereby of the Geneva Convention, had taken place. 

Reported purchase of 150 aircraft in the United States. (See U.S.A. 


SWITZERLAND 

Jan. 24.—The Government issued detailed plans for the evacuation 
of Basle and Zurich in case of emergency 

Jan. 30.—The arrest was announced of several persons, one of them 
a German, on charges of espionage. 

A large number of women completed tieir preliminary training as 
motor drivers attached to the armed forces. 


TURKEY 
Jan. 24.—The Tan published an interview with the Bulgarian 
Premier, who was reported to have said that the four main objects 
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of their foreign policy were the maintenance of peace; neutrality in 
order to maintain peace; good relations with their neighbours; and a 
just, friendly, and peaceful solution of the problems interesting them. 

He was understood to have emphasized that Bulgaria did not intend 
to take advantage of her neighbours’ troubles, and said that whatever 
wrongs she had suffered in the past they must be redressed after 
friendly negotiations with her neighbours. 

Jan. 25.—General Weygand arrived in Angora. 

Jan. 28.—It was learnt that the £15 million credit in gold, furnished 
by Britain and France to support the exchange, had been received in 
Angora from Syria. 

Jan. 30.—The semi-official Ulus published an article protesting 
against the unscrupulousness of German propaganda against Turkey. 

Feb. 1.—The Foreign Minister, on leaving for Belgrade, told the 
press that Turkey was not neutral but was “outside the war’’. To be 
neutral or outside the war did not mean resignation to fate; “it means’’, 
he said, “‘the taking of all necessary measures to prevent the flame of 
war destroying the roof over our head. Only thus can peace be pre- 
served’. 

Turkish policy was clear and precise. She had no secret engagements; 
such engagements as existed were as clearly defined as her frontiers. 
She was not the object of aggression, and “‘if nothing happens to make 
us fulfil our engagements we are decided to remain in the path of peace 
which we have chosen, but vigilant and active, as the situation may 
demand”. 


URUGUAY 


Feb. 1.—The Government issued a Blue Book regarding the Graf 
Spee, stating that examination by experts showed that she could have 
been ready for sea in 3 days, as the damage done had not seriously 
affected her navigability. 


U.S.A. 


Jan. 22.—The president of the Fortra Corporation, engaged in a 
foreign forwarding business, told the New York press that in less than 
3 months business had developed from nothing to a volume of $1 
million a year in arranging for the sending of packages of food to 
Germany from neutral countries. The cost was collected in America 
and the funds wirelessed to Holland and elsewhere for the goods to be 
supplied, and sent to Bremen. 

Jan. 24.—The Senate Banking Committee, after consulting the 
Secretary of State’s office, agreed by a large majority vote to recom- 
mend an increase in the revolving fund of the Export and Import 
Bank of $100 million, of which no more than $30 million might be 
lent to any one country. 

Jan. 25.—It was understood in Washington that an intimation had 
been given to the Japanese Ambassador that the Government had no 
intention of agreeing to a modus vivendi in trade matters, though no 
immediate change in Customs duties or tonnage rates was contemplated. 
(The trade treaty with Japan expired the next day.) 
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The Post Office Department issued a regulation barring from trans. 
atlantic air mails to belligerent countries, and to neutrals whose mai\ 
passed through belligerent countries, all ‘‘articles and materials”, except 
copyrighted articles, such as films. 

The Wall Street Journal stated that Britain and France wer 
considering a programme involving their ordering in the United States 
at an early date 6,000 to 8,000 bombers and a large number of fighter 
aircraft, at a cost between $1,000 and $1,700 million. 

Press reports published in New York stated that large quantities 
of counterfeit American coins had been put into circulation in Italy, 
Egypt, and the Balkans by the German authorities. 

Jan. 26.—President Roosevelt told the press that no foreign nation 
could legally maintain an enlistment service in the United States: 
no American enlisting in a foreign armed service, however, would lose 
his citizenship unless he took an oath of allegiance to a foreign Govern. 
ment. (American airmen had been reported to be offering their 
services at the Finnish Legation in Washington.) 

Jan. 27.—The City of Flint arrived back at Baltimore. 

It was announced that the Finnish Relief Fund had sent $1 million 
to Helsinki, and the Sports Division of the Fund began a drive to raise 
a further million by means of sports events. Organized labour pledged 
itself to raise over a million, and the employers undertook to collect 
one to one and a half million. 

Jan. 28.—The Treasury announced that during the first 2 months 
of the war Great Britain had sold nearly 10 per cent of her readily 
marketable American securities, i.e. some {18 million worth. (The 
total, according to the Federal Reserve Board, was about £183 million 
at the beginning of the war, and British investments in the U.S.A. 
amounted in all to over £750 million.) 

Jan. 30.—Mr. Hull received the British Ambassador and discussed 
at length questions connected with the contraband control system, 
and with the American tobacco exports. 

Lord Lothian told the press that his Government were considering 
the establishment of a blockade control point on the Canadian or 
Newfoundland coast, so as to avoid taking American vessels into the 
danger zone as defined by the Presidential Proclamation. 

The Secretary of the Navy, testifying before the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, said the general purpose of their programme (involving 
expenditure of $1,300 million for 77 new ships) was to leave the greatest 
American sea strength in the Pacific and by new building to increase 
the Atlantic Fleet. 

The New York Times, in a leading article, drew attention to the fact 
that every application made by it or by press associations for permission 
to send reporters to German- or Russian-occupied Poland had been 
refused. 

It also published a dispatch from its Berlin correspondent, who stated 
that Germans themselves coming back from Poland agreed that what 
was happening there was little less than a process of national and racial 
extermination. 

Jan. 31.—The annual trade figures published by the Department of 
Commerce showed that exports in 1939 totalled $3,177 million, and 
imports $2,318 million. 
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Mr. Hull, referring to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, told the press that 
his condemnation of economic nationalism and self sufficiency reflected 
the primary purpose of American policy—to strive to keep the impor- 
tant nations of the world from gravitating in that direction and to help 
in keeping them on the opposite path. He believed that the extreme 
importance and, indeed, the necessity for such policy were becoming 
apparent to more and more nations, and he looked for increasing sup- 
port in the not distant future. 

The economic policies of the United States were designed to keep 
the great nations of the world from going down the gulf of economic 
totalitarianism. He predicted that ultimately there would be universal 
acceptance of this doctrine. 

The New York Times, referring to Hitler’s speech, pointed out that 
his complaints about the Versailles Treaty and reparations needed 
careful examination. The reparations clauses, for example, had been 
abandoned before Hitler entered office, and even before they were 
abandoned a vast amount of capital had flowed into Germany in the 
form of foreign loans, which had been used to a great extent to make 
the reparations payments; and Germany had then defaulted on the 
foreign loans. 

The paper also remarked that, compared with the Treaties of Brest 
Litovsk and Bucarest, Versailles was ‘‘a model of fairness and gener- 
osity”’. 

The New York Herald Tribune declared that in Poland the German 
peace was ‘‘a peace of annihilation”. 

Feb. 1.—General O’Ryan launched an organization called the 
“Fighting Funds for Finland, Incorporated’’, to buy guns, etc. 

Feb. 2.—Reports were current that Sweden had bought 150 Vultee 


aircraft, for early delivery, at a cost of some $8 million. 


U.S.S.R. 

Jan. 24.—General Todt arrived in Moscow with a party of engineers 
and road experts. 

Jan. 26.—Pravda, referring to the inactivity on the Franco-German 
front, said that as far as Germany was concerned the explanation was 
that she desired peace. It was another story with France and Britain, 
and it could not be accepted that their restraint was due to reluctance 
to sacrifice millions of lives for their predatory interests. It was only 
necessary to look at what was happening at sea where ‘“‘the incendiaries 
of war do not spare their own or other peoples but, for their imperialist 
purposes, doom more and more peoples to famine, deprivations, and 
suffering”. 

On land, however, senseless bloodshed might evoke reactions by 
the peoples of the two countries against their ruling classes. It was also 
less easy than in the last war to involve Dominions, Colonies, and other 
dependent countries in the war. This must be attributed to the “huge 
influence which the Soviet Union, as a powerful stronghold of peace, 
exerts in international affairs’’. 

Izvestia attacked Mr. Churchill, the ‘‘greatest enemy of the Soviet 
Union”, whose policy was like that of the spider which entreats the 
fly into its net. 
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Jan. 29.—Pravda, replying to Italian criticism of the Red Army’ 
achievements in Finland, said that the gentlemen of Adowa and the 
“more modern examples of Italian military genius at Caporetto an 
Guadalajara have little right to pose as experts on the operations jp 
Finland’. 

Jan. 30.—Reports from American sources stated that there was 
widespread distress and unrest in the country, owing chiefly to shortage 
of food in many areas and a partial breakdown of the transport 
system. 

Italian reports alleged that a plot had been discovered against the 
Government, and that two generals and many other officers had been 
arrested. 

A German Military Mission was reported to be in Moscow. 

Reports were also current that troops from the Bessarabian frontier 
had been brought up to the Leningrad district for the Finnish war, 
as well as others from various parts of the Union. 

Failure of negotiations for demarcation of Russian-Manchukuw 
frontier. (See Manchukuo.) 

Several articles very critical of Japan appeared in the press, which 
also referred to Wang Ching-wei as a traitor, and said that Japan's 
plan was to “enslave China through the Chinese, Wang Ching-wei and 
his gang being used for this purpose’. 

German support for Russian claims, in German-owned press in 
Poland. (See Poland.) 

Jan. 31.—The Moscow wireless announced that another purge had 
begun. ‘‘Remnants of counter-revolutionary elements might have 
survived, and revolutionary vigilance is therefore of the utmost in- 
portance. We must and are going to liquidate once and for all these 
surviving counter-revolutionary and exploiting elements.” 

Feb. 2.—The Moscow wireless, in an appeal for iron discipline, 
declared that capitalists’ encirclement demanded an even greater 
tightening up of this. There was no place for differences of opinion or 
for factions, and all such inimical elements must be excluded from the 
party immediately. 

Feb. 4.--It was understood that the Government had apologized 
to the Estonian Government for the action of warships in firing on an 
Estonian ’plane. It was also reported that 34 bombs dropped over 
Laanamaa had been found to be Russian. 

Feb. 5.—The trade union paper Tvud accused Italy of being non- 
belligerent solely because she had not yet decided upon which side it 
would be more profitable to act. She was determined to get a share 
of the spoils, but had to wait till she could join in without risk, because 
a prolonged war would mean economic ruin and general catastrophe. 

Attack on Stalin’s policy in Marshal Balbo’s paper. (See Italy.) 


VATICAN CITY 


Jan. 26.—The German Ambassador protested against the Vatican 
broadcasts regarding Poland. 
Feb. 1.—A broadcast on Communism stated that after the liberation 


of Madrid it had been thought that the Communism of the Third 
International had been given a mortal blow, but this had proved not 
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to be so. In August, 1939 it became obvious that Bolshevism had 
begun a new menace in the West. The German-Russian Pact, the 
invasion of Poland, and the menace to Finland were the signals for the 
beginning of this new policy of aggression. 

It also dealt with the Soviet efforts to undermine the existing 
authority in Britain, France, Mexico, and Scandinavia. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Jan. 25.—The Vreme dealt with Mr. Churchill’s broadcast under the 
headline: “‘Should the neutrals yield to the pressure of the belligerents 
the principle of freedom and independence would be abandoned for 
others’ profit’. 

Rumours were current in Belgrade that on March 1 Germany would 
march down to the Balkans to get produce which the Balkan countries 
were selling elsewhere. 

Jan. 29.—The Foreign Ministry issued a circular asking heads of 
Diplomatic Missions not to invite State officials or officers to receptions, 
dinners, etc., during the war. 

The Belgrade wireless broadcast (it was stated, in error) a declaration 
on foreign policy made to the press im camera by the Foreign Minister, 
who was reported to have emphasized the peaceful intentions of the 
Balkan States, saying that they were in no way threatened, and need 
therefore have no special anxiety about the future. 

Yugoslavia, he went on, did not wish to change the character of the 
friendly relations which she had so far established with foreign Powers. 
The Balkan Conference was not meeting in view of any immediate 
danger from outside, and so would not declare any form of defensive 
attitude. It was meeting to investigate the general situation, to clear up 


s certain questions in South-Eastern Europe, and to confirm the possi- 


bility of stabilization in that area. 

It would deal specially with economic problems arising out of the 
war. No sensations were to be expected, for all the problems could not 
be solved at the conference owing to the absence of some of the interested 
States. 

The Entente did not wish the position of any of its members to be 
prejudiced by the creation of any sort of bloc, which might be regarded 
as directed against a third party. 

Jan. 30.—Counterfeit coins found in circulation in considerable 
quantities were reported to have been traced to Communist agents 
who were believed to have received them from Germany. Rumours 
were current that the Reich Government had allowed fugitive Com- 
munists to establish in Vienna an organization for spreading unrest in 
South-East Europe. 

The Prime Minister received the leaders of the German and Hungar- 
ian minorities, who were understood to have demanded that their 
followers should be allowed to form political parties and put up candi- 
dates at the elections. 

Jan. 31.—Pravda, in an inspired article, said “the close link between 
the political and economic relations which a State has with a block of 
States is to-day one of the factors determining its foreign policy. The 
Balkan Entente Ministers are therefore preparing to investigate the 
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possibility of the closest economic co-operation within the framework 
of the Balkan Pact, a co-operation which might be extended to Bulgaria, 
In present circumstances it is essential for the Balkan States to present 
a strong economic front, able to work in far better conditions and nego- 
tiate in far more favourable circumstances than any of its member 
could do acting alone’. 

Feb. 1.—Politika published a dispatch from Rome stating that Italy 
would not be able to exercise her influence in the direction she most 
desired in South-East Europe if new factors were to enter into the situa. 
tion. She would then be bound to reconsider her attitude, and in any 
case she would not join any political combination which would bring 
her into closer relationship with Russia. ; 

Feb. 2.—The Balkan Entente Council met in Belgrade, and was 
attended by the Foreign Ministers of Yugoslavia, Rumania, Greece, 
and Turkey. 

Feb. 4.—The Balkan Entente Conference ended and a communiqué was 
issued stating that the exchange of views which the members of the 
Council had had in an atmosphere of cordiality and confidence had 
enabled unanimous agreement to be recorded on the following 7 points: 

1. The common interest of the four States in the maintenance of 
peace, order, and security in South-East Europe. 

2. Their firm determination to pursue their pacific policy by 
maintaining their respective positions in relation to the existing 
conflict... . 

3. Their desire to remain united within the framework of the 
Entente—which was not directed against anybody—and together to 
watch over and safeguard the rights of each of the member States to 
their independence and national territory. 

4. The sincere desire to maintain and develop friendly relations 
with neighbour States in a conciliatory spirit of mutual understanding 
and peaceful collaboration. 

5. The necessity for tightening up and perfecting economic ties 
and communications between the Balkan States, especially by increas- 
ing trade exchanges within the Entente. 

6. The prolongation of the Balkan Pact for seven years from 
Feb. 9, 1941. 

7. The decision of the four Ministers to maintain close contact until 
the next ordinary session of the Permanent Council, which would be held 
in Athens in February, 1941. 

It was understood that M. Sarajoglu, who had seen the Bulgarian 
Foreign Minister just before the Conference, had conveyed to it al 
undertaking by Bulgaria not to press her claims on Rumania while 
the war lasted. 

The Foreign Minister, speaking at a banquet to the visiting states 
men, said that the four Governments had, from the outbreak of war, 
openly expressed their desire to remain neutral on one and only one 
condition—that their integrity and independence should not be called 
in question by the course of events. They now regarded the future 
with optimism: “the Balkans are not threatened from any side”’. 

He ought to add, “with particular satisfaction”, he went on, thal 
Bulgaria and Hungary had also kept in line with the peaceful policy 
of the Entente. Italy also deserved their full recognition for the 
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precious contribution she had made to the maintenance of peace by 


her wise attitude of ‘‘non-belligerency”’. 

M. Gafencu said they had once more met in an atmosphere of perfect 
friendship and confidence, which created among the four Ministers a 
community of thought and feeling reinforcing and even surpassing the 
written engagements of their Governments. He repudiated cate- 
gorically the charge that the Entente was directed against certain 
neighbouring States; it was so little aimed against them that, given its 
regional character, its meaning and its aims, it embraced them in 
advance. 

They had all appreciated certain words of the Bulgarian Premier, 
and such words brought them nearer the days of peace. They believed 
that within the expanded framework of an Entente like their own all 
relations between neighbouring States could be settled in a friendly 
way. 

For Danubian problems also (a reference to Hungary) formulas 
could be found within the framework of a regional entente which 
should be appropriate for the reconciliation of races already closely 
interwoven and for the rapprochement of neighbouring States. 

They especially appreciated the friendly attitude of Italy, ‘which 
stands like a beacon before our own aspirations for peace, order, and 
security’”’. 
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